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The most effective argument in favor of the fatel- 
lectual capacity and power of woman, is the example 
of a woman of eminent intellectual power and capacity. 
Among the more remarkable illustrations of high 
attainment in various branches of knowledge and 
thought, by women in modern times, there is perhaps 
no more noteworthy instance than that of Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards, of England. As Miss Edwards 
is now for the first time to be heard in the principal 
cities of America, on topics in the realm of her special 
studies, an added interest will attach to the sketch of 


_her life and labors laid before the readers of The 


Sunday School Times by a well-known English 
contributor. 


Our best habits, or methods, or attainments, often 
owe more to a single mental picture than to all the 
formulas of rules, regulations, and principles that may 
be imposed upon us. “ Whenever I write anything,” 
said one who had been commended for his terseness 
and brevity, “the vision of my father rises before me, 


what to us seems our most familiar and ordinary habit | 


of life, may be the making or breaking of those who 
come after us. 


There is a harmful predisposition on the part of 
most persons to charge the class or sect to which an 
individual belongs, with those foibles and failures for 
which the individual is alone responsible. When a 
child comes to maturity, he sometimes revolts against 
the religious denomination in which he has been 
reared, simply because he regarded his father as too 
austere and his course toward his children as too 
rigorous. He goes to another denomination because 
he supposes that it will permit greater license of 
conduct. And yet if he were to look fairly at it, he 
might see, in the denomination to which he goes, indi- 
viduals whose course is just as objectionable, from his 
standpoint, while in the communion whence he came 
he might see other individuals whose course is even 
more lax than he himself would approve. The very 
reason which many a young man or young woman 
deems sufficient for changing his church relations, is 
sometimes the best reason for remaining in the com- 
munion of his childhood and youth. 


Gracefulness of speech or manner or form is not a 
mere matter of fanciful attractiveness to the observer. 
It has a solid basis of reason for its admirableness. 
Grace is “that element in manner, deportment, or 
language, which renders it appropriate and agree- 
able.” There is no waste or loss in grace. It is 
always simplicity and directness, as over against the 
wasteful overdoing of awkwardness. Nor is there 
weakness in grace. Edgar Fawcett says truly that 
“grace is frequently inseparable from grandeur, but 
[even} when it is not, it is never weakness; it is 
always strength. The elastic step and flexible form 
of some delicate maiden may typify an endurance 


When we say, sincerely, that a person is “grace 
itself,” we do not give an empty compliment to that 
person’s mere surface manners, but we pay a high 
tribute to the character of that person, as shown in 
the strength and vigor and wise use of all the per- 
sonal powers. Gracéfulness is to be attained to only 
through a growth in character and in its exercise. 
And whatever one has of gracefulness, by nature, is 


intellect. It stands for more than personal beauty. 
It is a token of the life within. 





and I see myself looking over his shoulder in aston- 


seemed indispensable.” 


| and fortitude not possessed by the sturdiest athlete.” | 


as,truly a precious gift from God as is a brilliant 


No two persons are likely to see or to think or to 
remember alike; and a forgetfulness of this fact is a 
cause of frequent injustice in us toward our fellows. 
When, for example, we inquire of another for a cer- 
tain fact which we know him to have had in posses- 
sion, or remind him of an occurrence in which we 
both were participants, or call on him to corroborate 
what wé have said in regard to a matter familiar to 
both of us, if he fails to respond, or appears to be 
confused, or seems to be evading the point, or de- 
ishment as he draws his pen through word after word | clares that he knows nothing about the subject, or 
and line after line, cutting out what to me at first | says that he does not remamber such an occurrence, 
All the rules of composition | or gives an entirely different version of it, we are 
and rhetoric were of comparatively small import when | tempted to feel that he is pretending not to know, 
that one vision was dominant. And so the vision of or, if net actually decsiving as, is at least indifferent 





_ toward us, or is unconcerned for our reputation for 
veracity. Yet itis quite likely that he has been try- 
ing his best to recall the facts, and is pained at 
finding himself unable to agree with us, in our recol- 
lection of the matter. He may be honest, sincere, 
and faithful, with no failing of the will or heart at 
this point, but with a marked difference from us.in 
| the power of observation or recollection. We ought’ 
always to make large allowance for the fact that the 
power of seeing things as they actually are is a rare 
gift; that the power of seeing more and more in a 
fact is not equally cultivated by all; and that the 
power of clearly recalling mental images of what 
has originally been correctly apprehended, does not 
always exist. 
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TRAINING A CHILD TO SELF-CONTROL, 


.An inevitable struggle between the individual 
and the several powers that’ go to make his indi- 
viduality, begins in every child at his very birth, 
and continues so long as his life in the flesh continues. 
On the outcome of this struggle depends the ultimate 
character of him who struggles. It is, to him, bond- 
age or mastery, defeat or triumph, failure or success, 
as a result of the battling that cannot be evaded. 
And, as a matter of fact, the issue of the life-lon 


A child who is trained to self-control—as a child 
may be—is already a true man in his fitness for manly 
self-mastery. A man who was not trained, in child- 
hood, to self-control, is hopelessly a child in his com- 
bat with himself; and he can never regain the vantage- 
ground which his childhood gave to him, in the battle 
which then opened before him, and in the thick of 
which he still finds himself. It is in a child’s earlier 
struggles with himself that help can easiest be given 
to him, and that it is of greatest value for his own 
developing of character. 
| has no such sense of his need in this direction as is 
sure to be his in maturer years; hence it is that it 
rests with the parent to decide, while the child is still 
a child, whether the child shall be a slave to himself, 
or a master of himself ; whether his life, so far, shall 





| be worthy or unworthy of his high possibilities of 


manhood. 
A child’s first struggle with himself ought to be in 
the direction of controlling his impulse to give full 


his nervés. As soon as the nerves make themselves 
felt, they prompt a child to cry, to thrash his arms, to 
kick, and to twist his body on every side, at the slight- 
est provocation—or at none. Unless this prompt- 
ing be checked, the child will exhaust himself in 
aimless exertion, and will increase his own discom- 


himself at this point is possible to a child, at an age 
while he is yet unable to speak, or to understand 
what is spoken to him. Ifa parent realizes that the 
child must be induced to control himself, and seeks in 





battle is ordinarily settled in childhood. venus ne 


Yet at that time a childs 


play to his lungs and his muscles at the prompting of 


fort by the very means of its exhibit. A control of 


loving firmness to cause the child to realize that same 
truth, the child will feel the parent’s conviction, and 
will yield to it, even though he cannot comprehend 
the meaning of his parent’s words as words. To leave 
a child to himself in these earliest struggles with 
himself, is to put him at asad disadvantage in all 
the future combats of his life’s warfare; while to give 
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him wise help in these earliest struggles, is to give 
him help for all the following struggles. 

As soon as a child is able to understand what is 
said to him, he ought to be taught and trained to 
control his impulse to ery and writhe under the 
pressure of physical pain. When a child has fallen 
and hurt himself, or has cut his finger, or has burned 
his hand, or has been hit by an ill-directed missile, it 
is natural for him to shriek with pain and fright, and 
it is natural for his tender-hearted mother to shrink 
from blaming him just then for indulging in this dis- 
play of grief. But even at such a time as this, a 

mother has an unmistakable duty of helping her 
child to gain a measure of control over himself, so as 
to repress his cries and to moderate his exhibit of 
disturbed feeling. A child can exercise self-control 
under such circumstances. His mother can enable 
him to do so. It is better for both child and mother 
that he should have her help accordingly. Because 
of the lack of help just here, many a child is a suf- 
ferer through life in his inability to control himself 
under physical pain. And because of this inability 

“many a person has actually lost: his life, at a time 
when calmness of mind was essential to that endurance 
of physical suffering which was the only hope of pro- 
longed existence. 

Coaxing and rewarding a child into quiet at such 
a time is not what is needed ; but it is the encouraging 
a child into an intelligent control of himself that is 
to be aimed at by the wise parent. It is only a choice 
between evils that substitutes a candy-paid silence for 
a noisy indulgence of feeling on a child’s part. A 
good illustration of the unwise way of inducing chil- 
dren to seem to have control of themselves, is given 
in the familiar story of the little fellow throwing him- 
‘self on the floor and kicking and yelling, and then 
crying out, “ Grandma, grandma, I want to be paci- 
fied. Where are your sugar-plums?” Dr. Bushnell, 
protesting against this method of coaxing a child out 
of a state of irritation, in a fit of ill-nature, by “dainties 
that please the taste,” says forcefully, “It must be a 
very dull child that will not cry and fret a great 
‘deal, when it is so pleasantly rewarded. Trained, in 
this manner, to play ill-nature for sensation’s sake, it 
' will go on rapidly, in the course of double attain- 
ment, and will be very soon perfected in the double 
character of an ill-natured, morbid sensualist, and a 
feigning cheat besides.” By what methods, or means, 
can the great themes of God and religion get hold of a 
soul that has learned to be governed only by rewards 
of sensation, paid to affectations of grief and deliberate 
actings of ill-nature? 

That control of himself which is secured by a child 
in his intelligent repression of an impulse to cry and 
writhe in physical pain, is of advantage to the child 
in all his life-long struggle with himself; and he 
should be trained in the habit of making his self- 
control available to him in this struggle. “I buffet 
my body [or give it a black eye] and bring it into 
bondage: lest by any means, after that I have 
preached to others, I myself should be rejected,” says 
the Apostle Paul ; as if in recognition of the fact that 
a man’s battle with his body, is a vital conflict, all his 
life through. Every child needs the hélp of his 
parents in keeping control over his body, instead of 
allowing his body to gain the centrol of him. The 
‘appetites and passions and impellings of the outer 
man are continually striving for the mastery over the 
inner man; and unless one is trained to master these 
instead of being mastered by them, he is sure to fail 
in his life-struggle. 

A parent ought to help his child to refrain from 
laughing when he ought not to laugh; from crying 
when he ought not to cry; from speaking when he 
ought not to speak; from eating that which he ought 
not to eat, even though the food be immediately 
before him; from running about when it is better 
for him to remain quiet; and to be ready to say and 
to do just that which it is best for him to say and do, 
at the time when it needs to be said and done, Self- 
control in all these things is possible to a child. 








Wise training on the parént’s part can secure it. 
And by means of this self-control the child is made 
happier, and is fitted for his duties in active life, as 
otherwise he could not be. Many a man’s life-course 
is saddened through his hopeless lack of that. self- 
control to which he could easily have been helped in 
childhood, if only his parents had understood his 
needs and been faithful accordingly. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Hints and suggestions concerning Sunday-school music 
are sure of a welcome from many. A Washington super- 
intendent recently spoke, in these columns, of the de- 
sirableness of sheet-music for selection and binding by 
superintendents, according to their personal judgment of 
the needs of their schools. And now a New York super- 
intendent follows up this suggestion with practical les- 
sons out of his own experience. He says: 


Will you kindly allow me to make a suggestion in regard to 
Sunday-school musie, in reply to our good friend the Washing- 
ton superintendent? I appreciate the difficulty, as a Sunday- 
school superintendent, of getting a really good Sunday-school 
hymn-book, and have passed through about the same experi- 
ence that all superintendents have in this line. The trouble is 
exactly as you state it; namely, all publishers think their 
books are the best; and who is going to select the good and 
popular music to be published in sheet form? We might as 
well give it up at the outset. My remedy is this: Never buy 
an expensive hymn-book ; buy the cheaper edition of a hymn- 
book, Stamp the books all over with the name of your school, 
so that they cannot be taken home, and, if they are, it will be a 
standing advertisement for you in the family. In this way you 
can afford to have several different hymn-books within a short 
period, and your scholars will become familiar with a large 
number of hymns, At Christmas and Easter, select one of the 
many exercises that are published, and drill your sehool on it 
for several weeks, and in this way relieve the monotony. This 
can all be done at slight expense, and I find it an excellent idea, 
We are at present using Palmer’s “Book of Gems,” ten-cent 
edition, words and music. This is a book of about one hundred 
selected hymns, and it will take us some time to learn them all. 
At Easter and Christmas we have been in the habit of using 
“ Emma Pitt’s” music, which we have found to be well adapted 
to our school. I speak of these only as an illustration. I think 
we aréall apt to get tired of ahymn-book. The books are soiled 
by the children, the pages are torn, etc., but by procuring the 
cheaper edition you can change from time to time. I am glad 
to see you open the question of Sunday-school music, as I think 
the superintendent is more to blame, in many instanees, for poor 
singing than the scholars. Children are subject to ‘‘ moods” 
the same as grown people, and the weather also has a great deal 
to do with good singing; but the superintendent has ali to do, 
whether the singing is good or bad. In my ownschool I havea 
carefully prepared program in which singing plays a prominent 
part. We always sing four or five times in succession. Chil- 
dren take to singing just the way they do to many things they 
have toeat. They take the first mouthful rather doubtfully ; 
the second tastes b€tter, and the third and fourth are taken with 
a relish. It is not necessary to sing more than one or two 
verses of ahymn. The hymns should be well selected, given 
out in a clear, crisp voice by the superintendent; and almost 
before the end of the hymn has died away, he should give out 
the next, thus keeping the children interested. Repeat the 
number of the hymn two or three times, so as to catch the ears 
of the listless scholars, and do not allow your piano to be started 
until by a glance you see that every one has the place. We 
sing, during our school session, eight hymns on an average, and 
have a solo by the leader, besides singing the doxology and a 
closing hymn. It seems as though this would take up too much 
time, but it does not; it adds wonderfully to the interest of the 
school. I have said ‘‘ Have your hymns well selected,” but do 
not select them too well. I have opened my school sometimes 
when it has seemed as if the singing was a failure. Something 
in the weather or the atmosphere of the room seemed to affect 
the children. Then is the time to throw away your selected 
hymns, and give out three or four old, familiar ones, that you 
know are favorites with the school. You will then see the 
scholars’ faces brighten up, and things will go on with spirit, 
I have spoken of the effect of the atmosphere. Superintendents 
should always keep in mind tha fact that poor singing and poor 
ventilation go hand in hand Your scholars will not sing if 
the air in the school-room is close and stifling. You must have 
your room well ventilated, and this will give your scholars clear 
heads and tongues. I could go on and speak of the importance 
of having a good pianist, as I think all Sunday-schools should, 
as far as possible, be led by a piano, and also the importance of 
a good leader; but I am afraid I have trespassed on your time 
and space too much already for a superintendent who cannot 
sing or play a note himself, and whose only accomplishment is 
in being able to whistle a tune. 


Although the Bible is not given as a guide in matters 
of natural science, and although its language is popular 
rather than technical, the wonderfulness of the Bible 
stands out in its remarkable freedom from errors of 
statement in its incidental mention of facts in the realm 
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of nature, by way of illustration of moral principle, 
Modern investigation has done much to bring into cles 
light the accuracy of the Bible text in matters of 4: 
sort; and it has often been found that where for a ting 
an error was supposed to exist, the statement of the text 
is justified upon closer research. An instance of thi, 
kind is given in the discussion of the Bible references 
the grain-preserving habits of the ant, Naturalists havg 
inclined to the opinion that ants do not “ provide theig 
meat in the summer,” by gathering their “ food in the ha. 
vest,” and storing it for their winter use. But it is foung 
that ants are thus frugal and provident, and that, so far, 
the Book of Proverbs is a safer guide than many a work 
of popular science. On this point the subjoined lettg 
is of peculiar interest : 

PHILADELPHIA, October 20, 1889, 
EDITOR OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 

I have recently answered an inquiry from a lady in North 
Carolina, who is a Bible student, concerning a matter which | 
think may be of advantage to your readers. One of your mo 
valued contributors, the Rev. Dr. Cunningham Geikie, in hig 
work, “ The Holy Land and the Bible” (Vol. I., pp. 383, 384), 
makes the following remarks concerning the harvesting habits 
of ants, alluded to by Solomon in the Book of Proverbs (Proy, 
6:6, 78; 30:25): 

“Modern science has felt a difficulty in these words, since 
the ant does not live on grain, but on flesh, insects, the sweet sap 
or other exudations of trees, and other things which it could 
net store up for winter use, ... It was universally believed in 
antiquity that ants did so; and even Dr. Thomson, in ‘The 
Land and the Book,’ and Neil, in his ‘ Palestiné Explored 
cling to the idea, Ants do, indeed, fill their nests with many 
things, but it is to pad them warmly, and keep themselves from 
the damp earth; and hence, though they are undoubtedly 
assiduous in harvest-time in carrying off grains of corn, chaff 
grass, seeds, and vegetable husks of all kinds, they do so to 
make their underground rooms comfortable, not to lay up food 
for a season during which, in many parts, they eat nothing, 
Any one may see.the proof of this for himself by opening an 
ant’s nest. He will find everything to make it warm, but the 
supposed ‘stores’ are left quite untouched.” 

It so happened that my inquirer listened to a leeture, which 
I delivered several years ago at Chautauqua, in which I briefly 
referred to my studies of the harvesting ants of Texas. Thes 
studies established the fact that we have in America at leu 
three species of ants who do harvest grain, I will not infli¢ 
upon you.a story of these interesting little fellows, but woul 
like to say that my investigations have been known to the 
scientific world for more than ten years, and have been pu) 
lished in a volume of considerable size, under the title of * The 
Agricultural Ant of Texas.” As this book has been widely 
distributed through scientific societies and prominent libraries 
of the civilized world, it is accessible to most persons who will 
take the pains to inquire into the matter. 

Therein I give one chapter to comparing the statements of 
naturalists during the last hundred years with those. of Solo- 
mon, Homer, Horace, Virgil, and other ancient writers. I show 
that Palestine and all the Mediterranean shore is inhabited by 
one or more species of harvesting ants; that the harvesting 
habit was observed by the Israelites very early, as is abundantiy 
shown by quotations which I give from the Talmud, into wh.ch 
the habit of these insects to store grain is introduced in connec- 
tion with a question of casuistry, most gravely debated by 
learned rabbins. 

In thissmatter Dr. Geikie has fallen inte error. But he is 
certainly in very good company; for that splendid work. of 
biblical scholarship, ‘“‘Smith’s Bible Dictionary,” takes the same 
view of the subject, and enters upon a learned apology for the 
language of Solomon. The truth is, that Solomon had seen 
with a clear and accurate eye; and what he wrote has been 
confirmed by the most modern science, although it is true that 
for a hundred preceding years naturalists disputed the record. 
In this case, as in so many others, fuller investigation and more 
abundant facts permit the naturalist to confirm the Scripture 
writers. 

I will simply add that my studies clearly showed that the 
harvesting ants do use the grains which they store for food, and 
not simply for “padding.” Indeed, no one who knows emmet 
habits well, would give a moment’s hospitality to the ‘‘ pad- 
ding” theory. Artificial formicaries established in my library 
permitted me to observe the insects during an entire winter, 
and to satisfy myself—and, I think, the scientific world—that 
seeds form a part of the food of ants. So far as I know, no 
naturalist of the mogt modern attainments would venture to 
dispute the result of these investigations. 

Henry C. McCook. 


Dr. McCook is an authority in this field of which he 
writes, and it is probable that Dr. Geikie will be glad to 
accept his testimony as conclusive at this point; for Dr. 
Geikie has himself done valuable service to the cause of 
truth by bringing to bear the light of scientific investi- 
gation on many of the statements of the Bible text. Just 
here the Editor of The Sunday School Times would like 
to bring into this discussion a bit of his personal observa- 
tion in Biblelands, While identifying the site of Kadesh 
Barnea at Wady Qadees, on the southern border of Pales- 
tine, he noticed mammoth ant-heaps of a peculiar char- 
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. Instead. of grains of sand or earth, such as are 
‘ordinarily found arourd ant-holes, there were grains of 
cereals that seemed to have been brought out from the 
poles and laid around their margin. Insome cases there 
were quarts of these seeds in a single heap. The time 
was the early spring, too early for fresh grain; hence 
these seeds must have been of the last year’s growth. It 
was suggested to the observer that these were the stores 
of grain which had been brought out from their winter 
granaries by the harvest-ants to be dried in the sun after 
the winter’s rains. At all events, they were clearly not 
the mere nest-padding which some have supposed the 
gathered grain to be. Nearly two and a half centuries 
ago, old Thomas Fuller bore testimony to the popular 
belief of that day, in this matter of the harvest work of 
the ants, when he wrote of them: “It is said... that to 
prevent the growing (and so the corrupting) of that corn 
which they hoard up for the winter provision, they bite 
off both the ends thereof, wherein the generating power 
of the grain doth consist. When I have committed a 
sin, oh, let me so order it that I may destroy the pro- 
creation thereof, and, by a true sorrow, condemn it to a 
blessed barrenness !” 








“WE WOULD SEE JESUS.” 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 


We would see Jesus, when our hopes are brightest, 
And all that earth can grant is at its best ; 

When not a drift of shadow, even the lightest, 
Blurs our clear atmosphere of perfect rest, 


We would see Jesus, when the joy of living 
Holds all our senses in a realm of bliss, 

That we may know he hath the power of giving 
Enduring rapture more supreme than this, 


We would see Jesus, when our pathway darkens, 
Beneath the dread of some impending ill; 

When the discouraged soul no longer hearkens 
To Hope, who beckons in the distance still. 


We would see Jesus when the stress of sorrow 
Strains to their utmost tension heart and brain; 

That he may teach us how despair may borrow, 
From faith, the one sure antidote of pains 


We would see Jesus when our best are taken, 

And we must meet, unshared, all shocks of woe; 
Because he bore for us, alone, forsaken, 

Burdens whose weight no human heart cold know. 


We would see Jesus when our fading vision, 
Lost to the consciousness of earth and sky, 
Has only insight for the far elysian ; 
We would see Jesus when we come to die! 


Lexington, Va. 





THE LAST WORDS OF DAVID. 
BY PROFESSOR CHARLES A, BRIGGS, D.D. 


The author of the Books of Samuel (2 Sam. 28) gives us 
a little piece of lyric poetry of the didactic type, that he 
calls ‘The Last Words of David.” This lyric is com- 
posed of four strophes of five lines each ig the trimeter 


movement. 
I 


“‘Utterance of the man whom the Most High raised up, 
The Spirit of Jahveh speaks in me, 
And his word is upon my tongue. 
The God of Israel doth say to me, 
The Rock of Israel doth speak.” 


The author of the Books of Samuel introduces the 
lyric with the words, “ David the son of Jesse saith.” 
He also inserts after the first line of the poem two ex- 
planatory statements. The tirst of these—“ the anointed 
of the God of Jacob ”—calls attention to the fact that 
David was anointed king over Israel by Divine appoint- 
ment (1 Sam. 16: 13). The second of these—“ sweet in 
the songs of Israel ”—reminds us that David was a sweet 
singer, renowned for his lyric compositions, a master of 
sacred psalmody. 

The royal singer gives us his swan-song, the last notes 
of his voice ere it was hushed forever. The first strophe, 
in five synonymous lines, dwells upon David’s divine 
inspiration. He sings no merely human song. A divine 
breath is playing upon the strings of his lyre. ‘There are 
five synonymous terms for the source of his song: “the 
Spirit of Jahveh;” “lis Word;” “the God of Israel ; ” 
“the Rock of Israel.” We would expect a correspond- 
ing term in the first of these lines. This is obscured by 
a rare Hebrew word, which is rendéred in the Revised 
Version “on high;” but it is really an abbreviation of 
the usual Hebrew word for “Most High,” as in Hosea 
2-7; 7:16, 


The God of Israel is the rock, as the firm, abiding, 


‘expression of David, as we see from his great hymn 


eternal basis of confidence and refuge. This is a favorite 


(2 Sam. 22: 2,3; comp. Psalm 18). 
“T love thee, Jahveh, my strength, 
My rock and my fortress and my deliverer; 
The God of my rock with whom I seek refuge: 
My shield and the horn of my salvation and my high tower.” 
The Rock is also a Divine name in Deuteronomy 
82: 4, 15, 30. The Rock is the Divine name as the 
ground of confidence. So the Most High is the name of 
the heavenly Being, who is exalted above all creatures, 
and who, being high himself, is able to exalt others to 
high places. Jahveh is the name of the personal God of 
the covenant and of revelation. From his Spirit and 
his Word come all divine suggestions and holy songs. 
This emphasis upon the inspiration of the poet reminds 
us of the words that introduce the song of Balaam 
(Num, 24: 15, 16): 
*‘Utterance of the man with closed eyes, 
Utterance of the one hearing the sayings of God, 
And knowing the knowledge of the Most High, 
Who sees the vision of the Almighty, 
Lying prostrate and with eyes opened.” 
These words of Balaam describe a man in the ecstatic 
state, a passive instrument, an unwilling organ of Divine 
revelation. But the words of David, while equally strong 
in their expression of the Divine influence, describe a 
man who is self-conscious,—an active, willing, and re- 
joicing instrument of. the divine Spirit, one more like 
Moses, of whom it was said (Num. 12: 6-8): 
“ Mouth to mouth I speak with him, 
In an appearance without riddles,” 
Il, 
“ A ruler over men—righteous : 
A ruler in the fear of God. 
Yea, he is like the morning light when the sun rises, 
A morning without clouds, 
From shining, from rain, tender grass sprouts from the earth.” 
This strophe is a simple and beautiful description of 
the anointed of God,—one who fears God, who is truly 
righteous and well pleasing to him as his own Messiah. 
Such a ruler is a universal blessing. He is like the sun 
rising from a cloudless sky after a night of rain, bring- 
ing life and light and joy to all nature. The influence 
of such a dawn is described in the wondrous words of Job 
(Job 88 : 12-14): 
“ Hast thou commanded the morning since thy days began, 
And caused the dayspring to know its place: 
That it might take hold of the ends of the earth, 
And the wicked be shaken out of it? 
It is changed as clay under the seal ; 
And all things stand forth as a garment.” 
The description of the righteous king in Psalm 72 is 
based upon David’s words: 
“‘ He will come down like rain upon the mown grass: as showers 
will he water the land. 
In his days will the righteous flourish; and 
peace till the moon be no more.” 


abundance of 


This ideal ruler of men is the Messianic king of 
prophecy, who finds his only historic counterpart in 
Jesus Christ, the light of the world and the life of men. 


III. 
“Ts not thus my house with God. 
For an everlasting covenant hath he made with me, 
Arranged in all things, and secured, 
Yea, all my salvation and every delight, 
Will he not cause it to sprout?” 


This strophe turns from the person of the Messiah to 
the everlasting covenant of which he was to be the em- 
bodiment. This covenant was made in connection with 
the prophecy of Nathan (2 Sam. 7: 11-16; 1 Chron. 
17 : 10-14). 

“Therefore Jahveh doth tell thee, 
That Jahveh will make thee a house. 
And jt will come to pass when thy days will be fulfilled, 
And thou wilt lie down with thy fathers, 
I will raise up thy seed after thee, 
Him who will issue from thy bowels. 
I will establish his kingdom. 
He will build a house to my name, 
And I will establish his throne forever. 
I will become a father to him, 
And he will become a son to me, 
Whom, when he acts perversely, I will chastise 
With rods of men and with blows of the sons of men; 
But my mercy I will not remove from him, 
According as I removed it from him who was before thee, 
And thy house will be made firm forever, 
Thy throne will be established forever.” 


I have no space here to unfold this wonderful predic- 
tion, that lies at the roots of subsequent Messianic proph- 





the matter more at length, to my volume on Messianic 
prophecy. It will be sufficient to call attention to the 
covenant as made with David for his seed in an unend- 
ing line. This covenant was for the house or dynasty of 
David, promising his line an everlasting throne and an 
everlasting kingdom. They were not to escape suffer- 
ings. But these would be marks of the chastening love 
of the divine Father. The Divine megcy would never 
forsake them even in the darkest hour, All the hopes 
of the poet-king and his posterity were wrapped up in 
this covenant. It was a Divine covenant, and therefore 
firm and sure, arranged in all things, secured by the 
Divine promise and watching. And even though it 
might remain for awhile obscured and buried like the 
seed in the ground, or cut off like the mown grass, or cut 
down like the stem of a tree, it would eventually sprout 
forth in all its glory. 

A later prophet, therefore, sings of the everlasting 
covenant as “the sure mercies of David” (Isa. 55: 3), 
and Jeremiah and Zechariah name the Messianic King 
the branch or sprout (see Jer. 23 : 5-7 ; 33 : 14-22; Zech. 
6: 9-15). This covenant reached its climax in Jesus, 
who sprouted forth from obscure Nazareth (Matt. 2 : 28), 
and, as the mediator of the everlasting covenant, pursued 
the way of the cross until he attained his heavenly throne, 
and who now reigns over the world, the salvation and 


delight of the world, 
IV. 


‘But the worthless, all of them are thrust away like thorns; 
For they cannot be taken with the hand: 
The man touching them 
Must be armed with iron and the spear’s staff : 
And they will be utterly consumed with fire.” 


This touching poem closes with a strophe that puts 
away the wicked from the kingdom of the Messiah. 
They are described as worthless and good for nothing. 
The marginal rendering is more correct than the Revised 
Version, Such good-for-nothings are appropriately com- 
pared with thorns. In Psalm 1 they are “like the chaff . 
which the wind driveth away.” Here they are compared 
with thorns, because they are not only worthless, but 
injurious to all who approach them. They cannot be 
handled without hurt to those who touch them. They 
are like enemies, who cannot safely be approached except 
by a warrior clad in armor, and with sword and spear for 
defense. There would be no peace or comfort, even in 
the realm of the Messiah, if such worthless fellows were 
to be tolerated there. The fire is their destiny. Utter 
consumption is their end. With this solemn warning 
the prophetic lyric of the sweet Psalmist of Israel dies 
away. The Messiah is, and must be, ajudge of the wicked, 
as well as a source of every blessing to those who love 
and revere him. 


Union Theological Seminary. 





A LEARNED ENGLISHWOMAN. 
BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, A.S.A,. 


In the person of Miss Amelia Blandford Edwards the 
subject of Egyptology has an eloquent and distinguished 
representative. Laying no claim to the ré/e of a practi- 
cal explorer, such as pertains to Madame Dieulafoi, 
whose seven years’ excavations at Persepolis and Susa, 
in the company of her husband, have yielded rich 
“finds,” Miss Edwards has nevertheless helpfully con- 
tributed to the popularization of discoveries in the land 
of the Pharaohs. What Miss North has accomplished 
through her celebrated Nile sketches, the lady vice- 
president of the Egypt Exploration Fund ‘has achieved 
mainly by a pen, skilful, versatile, and picturesque. 

Miss Edwards is an eminent example of gifts culti- 
vated and developed. In the very varied fields of art, 
languages, travel, literature, scholarship, criticism, and 
areheology, she h&s probably no living equal. Her lit- 
erary contributions bearing the stamp of sincerity and 
original knowledge are absolutely devoid of the oft-as- 
sumed airs of the pedant and dogmatist. The fervor and 
beauty which characterize her written productions are 
scarcely, if at all, secondary to the charm, grace, and 
dignity of her utterances on the platform. Through the 
instrumentality of the lecture, Miss Edwards bas only 
recently become familiar to the intelligent English 
classes, before whom she has delivered fascinating dis- 
sertations on “ Egyptian Art as a Key to Greek Devel- 
opment” and “The Buried Cities of Egypt.” Her 
active career falls into two halves; the first belonging 
to the “‘republic of letters,” and the second to the adyo- 
cacy and study of Egyptian antiquities, 

Of London birth,—her mother being a lady of bright 





ecy. I can only refer my readers, who wish to study 


talents, and her father a famous peninsula officer under 
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‘ eluding the siege of Badajoz,—Miss Edwards displayed, 
“{n childhood, a precocity which recalls the stories \of 


“ sketches. 
‘@ poem in as many stanzas, named “The Knights of 


effort found a place. 
‘ dearing associations. 


‘that she was a budding child. A pressing offer to be 


by her exclusive devotion to it for a period of seven 


“acknowledged, Miss Edwards henceforth entered the 
“~~ Her tale of novels comprises “My Brother’s Wife; ” 


"1864, “ Barbara’s History,” a work which had a capital 


‘States; “In the Days of My Youth;” “ Monsieur 
“Maurice;” and “Lord Brackenbury,” 1880. The last- 


Bitely illustrated by Mr. Luke Fildes, has gone through 


several Continental languages. 


. 1878, This is entitled ‘“‘ Untrodden Peaks and Unfre- 


_appeared in “A Thousand Miles Up the Nile,” 1877, 








the “great duke,” sharing in half-a-dozen battles, in- 


the earliest years of a Macaulay or Kingsley. Her first 
copy-books were profusely adorned with infantile 
While a mere girl of seven years, she wrote 


Old,” which was dispatched by her fostering mother to 
an editor of a weekly journal, in which the maiden 
The next literary venture has en- 
For the columns of The Omnibus, 
@ paper edited by the immortal George Cruikshank, she 
composed a story. Quite unwittingly, the artist-author 
portrayed several vignettes of the principal characters 
on the back of one of the manuscript sheets. These 
caught the eye of the master humorist. In search of the 
caricaturist he sallied forth, and, to his amaze, learned 


articled in the service of Mr. Cruikshank was regretfully 
declined. 

In girlhood, Miss Edwards was an insatiable reader 
of travels, biography, and novels. Botta’s ‘“‘ Nineveh,” 
and the equally celebrated narrative, “ Nineveh and its 
Remains,” by the now venerable A. H. Layard; Ste- 
phens’s “Central America ;” the “Arabian Nights; ” 
and, especiaily, Wilkinson’s “Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians,” were prime favorites, 
Her remarkable acquaintance with music is explained 


years, with the intention of making it her life pro- 
fession. The study was abandoned by what may be 
termed a passing incident. Writing an article at hap- 
hazard for Chambers’s Journal, which was inserted and 


pathway to literary fame. 
“The Ladder of Life;” “Hand and Glove;” and, in 


fale. Succeeding volumes of fiction embrace “ Half a 
Million of Money;” “Miss Carew;” a book of “ Bal- 
lads;” “ Debenham’s Vow,” well known in the United 


named, originally printed in the Graphic and exqui- 
upwards of a dozen editions, and been translated into 


Miss Edwards's second most popular work, dedicated 
to American friends in Rome, was given to the world in 


quented Valleys,” a book of almost unsurpassable 
attractiveness. In the animated descriptions of Tyro- 
lean peasantry, the delineations of the peaks and gorges 
of the Dolomites, and the narrations of mountaineering 
amid the Primiero and other groups, what vivid touches 
and scene-painting arrest the reader from the opening 
to the closing pages! A yet more valuable publication 


and lately reissued, which records her voyage and jour- 
‘neyings three years previously. This trip brought to 
full expression her unfolding pursuit of the Egypt of 
three thousand years ago. In this splendidly self- 
illustrated book the personality of Miss Edwards stands 
‘out in every chapter. Her powers of observation, rare 
coloring, learned allusions, unconventional reflections, 
masterly, and as lively, portraitures, have in this domain 
never been excelled. She writes on the occasion of 
assisting in unearthing some of the remains at Abu 
‘Simbel: “I went to the sculptures as a child who cannot 
read, but who gathers the sense of a book from the pic- 
tures.” Her subsequent attachment to Oriental investi- 
gations, particularly Egyptian, has given her name a 
prominence deserving further praise and reputation than 
‘has been hitherto warmly accorded. , 

In a variety of ways, but chiefly in a literary capacity, 
Miss Edwards has advanced the claims of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. For the American supplement to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica she contributed “ Recent 
Archeological Discoveries in Egypt,” and, in the journal 
Knowledge, six years since, Miss Edwards discussed, in 
fifteen chapters, with conspicuous ability, the question, 
“Was Rameses II. the Pharaoh of the Oppression?” 
Harper's Monthly has corftained two of her masterly 
articles, ‘‘ Lying in State in Cairo and Tanis.” Miss 
Edwards is the recognized correspondent to the Times 
of articles relating to the progress of discovery in 
Egypt; and, pre-eminently, the columns of the London 
Academy are constantly enriched with her vivacious 
and erudite accounts of Egyptological exhumations. 

Of the Egypt Exploration Fund, Miss Edwards is the 


sented to the members show unwearying assiduity in 
an ever-enlarging enterprise. Of her inexhaustible 
energy, the shipment,’ last year, of the huge blocks 
from the Temple of Bubastis, en route for a group of 
museums in Europe, America, and Australia, is a strik- 
ing illustration. 

In council and in organization, through the press and 
among learned societies, her supreme consecration to 
such long-buried cities as Pithom, Tell Basta, Illahun, 
and Tell Gurob, may be fitly compared with the lately - 
ended noble labors of Miss Mary L. Whately for the 
sake of the poor Egyptian waif children in Cairo. Miss 
Edwards is also a zealous member of the Biblical 
Archeological Society and the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Hellenic Studies, and she regularly contributes 
to the gatherings of the Oriental Congress. Her recent 
paper to this assembly at Stockholm, relating to Mr. 
Petrie’s renowned discoveries in the Fayfim, provoked 
marked astonishment. 

She has traveled largely over the play-grounds, and 
beyond them, in many parts of Europe. In Italian, and 
remarkably so in French, Miss Edwards is fully at 
home. Her delightful residence, situated a couple of 
miles from Bristol, at Westbury-on-Trym, is packed 
with reminiscences and reliquary of Egypt. Here she 
prepares the papers which are so much appreciated and 
widely read by Oriental experts in every sphere of the 
globe. As the foremost lady exponent of Egyptology, the 
erudition of Miss Amelia B. Edwards pleasantly corres- 
ponds with that of another scholarly Englishwoman on 
Greek classical archeology; namely, Miss Jane Harrison, 
whose merits are winning a growing fame. 

Bolton, Lancashire, England. 





SAYING “NO” TO GOD. 


BY THE REV. JOHN HALL, D.D. 


In writing or speaking for children, it is fortunate if 
one can hit upon some of their commonplace expressions, 
which make a religious truth plainer to their minds than 
the best of catechisms. How many lessons are given to 
them from the syllable “No”? They must say “No” 
to the tempter; they must not say it to the parent’s 
command. According te circumstances, it is polite or 
rude, duty or sin. 

I think it will be a surprise to many teachers, as well 
as children, to be told that God himself more than once 
inspired the use of this little word, as if to frame the 
most familiar conveyance of the most momentous truth. 
Through Isaiah (Isa. 80: 16) “the Holy One of Israel” 
charged that people with saying “No” when, in oppo- 
sition to his command. to be quiet, they determined to 
do the very contrary. Through Jeremiah (Jer. 42: 14) 
he represented the remnant of Judah as “saying no” to 
him when they chose to take refuge in Egypt, after be- 
ing assured that he would protect them if they would 
remain where they were. The brevity and emphasis 
of the expression, its strange application to, and even 
adoption by, the Almighty, as significant of the bold 
freedom that characterizes impiety, may well help to 
convey to the young some of the best illustrations of 
the essential nature of whatever opposes the person or 
will of God. ‘ ¥ 

For example, unbelief says “No” to God. It is the 
shortest term for denying the truth of what is declared. 
It is the childish word of contradiction, and tells in a 
syllable what is the position of one who does not im- 
plicitly receive his Maker’s revelation. God affirms; 
the creature says ‘‘ No.” 

The two letters show the most common sign of dis- 
obedience. Addressed to a civil or military superior, it 
implies rebellion or treason; to a parent, it is a violation 
of the fifth moral law, and an act of defiance. Itisa 
refusal of that common benevolence which is as natural 
as when the wife of David came to his royal son, saying, 
“T desire one sniall petition of thee, I pray thee, say me 
not nay. And the king said unto her, Ask on, my mother; 
for I will not say thee nay ” (1 Kings 2: 20). 

The monosyllable is long enough to evince an open 


qualification or apology—equivalent to “I will not, it is 
the Prophets, “impudent children and stiff-hearted ; ” 
in the margin, “hard of face” (Ezek. 2: 4). 


“No” is the abbreviation of “ I will not submit to the 


revealed doctrines that I do not approve of.” 








honored founder and leader. Her annual reports pre- 


insult to the Divine face—addressed to him without 


not as you say, I refuse to believe or to perform,”— 
reminding us of the suitable epithet on another page of 


rod of Providence, to the Divine sovereignty, to the 


1 See descriptive article, ‘‘ Treasure from Egypt,’’ by same writer, in 


Ye, ! é i). a 
It is the refusal of the invitations of heavenly grace. 
Christ says, “ Come unto me,” “ Suffer the little children ; 
to come.” The adults or children who do not comp} 
might as well say“No.” It is the negative to adyj 
persuasion, discipline,—in a word, to all the Diving 
methods of mercy and love; it is said, when one prefety 
his own way, or some improvement or modification of 
the way, truth, and life embodied in the Son of God, 
Then it comes within the familiar analogies of chijq. 
hood to explain how it is not necessary to utter the 
sound of “No,” in order to incur the guilt of thes 
various offenses. Children are well aware that a refusa] 
to say “ Yes,” a nod, asilence, a neglect to do or accept 
what is proposed to them, is equivalent to the nega. 
tion. This might be illustrated to their understanding 
by several of the strongest phrases in the Bible that 
set forth atheism and all ungodliness as simple hega- 
tives. Thus “not-god” (in the original, Deut. 82: 21) 
is for idolatry, and “ not-law ” (1 John 3) for transgre. 
sion of the law: and to be “ without God or Christ” 
is equivalent to holding there is neither, and for any 
man to be without the spirit or mind of Christ is to be 
none of his, 

Then there might be, by way of reverse-lesson, illus. 
trations to show how the saying of “ Yea, Lord,” may 
comprehend all that is required of child or man, for his 
duty to God and the salvation of his own soul, and the 
obedience which.is the evidence of faith. It expresses 
that entire acquiescence in the Divine will and con. 
formity to everything in the relations of the Creator and 
creature, Redeemer and sinner, the refusal or withhold. 
ing of which is so positively shown in the natural dis- 
position to say “‘ No” to him who has the supreme right 
and capacity to claim our assent to whatever he is, does, 
declares, advises, or invites. 

Trenton, N. J. 


QUESTIONING. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. | 





Ever since Socrates, conversation has been the soul of 
teaching, and ever since Adam and Eve the question hw 
been the life of conversation. A teacher’s success: & 
pends, in about equal measure, upon inspiration, cogite 
tion, and interrogation. Let the first be the grea 
gravitative forces; let the second provide the truth, the 
liquid; then theinterrogation-point is the curved siphon, 
which transfers from the full to the empty vessel ! 

- Many, many a teacher has failed, thinking himself 
not wise enough, or not energetic enough, while in 
| reality he has simply failed to be wisely and energeti- 
cally quizzical. 

But what is a question? Is it not a fish-hook for 
pulling out, rather than a siphon for putting in? Yes, 
later; but you cannot fish successfully in a dry pond. 
Any bungler can examine and test. The nice art is to 
use your interrogation-points as instruments of addition, 
rather than of subtraction. 

But why is it often better to insinuate instruction 
through a question, in preference to pouring by direct 
harangue? Well, does not a question imply community 
of interest, and hint at equality or similarity of attain- 
‘ment? The question is neighborly; the discourse mounts 
a platform. 

These helpful articles on the jesson fail, practically, 
to reach many a class, because its teacher in reading has 
failed to translate from the declarative into the inter- 
rogative. If Doctor Somebody writes tersely, “ A sin 
that is born of your own will is tenfold more dangerous 
to you than your own sin that is born of yourneighbor’s 
will,” Johnny will not get the point if the teacher has 
not transformed it somewhat thus: “If you are out in 
the country all alone, Johnny, jump over a fence, steal 
a pocketful of apples, is that a sin just as much as if 
some other boy should be along and persuade you to do 
it? Yes? Well, now, which sin is the more dangerous 
to you?” e% 

So important does this seem.to me that I always carry 
pencil and paper to the perusal of my Sunday School 
Times, and write out, as a point pleases me, the form in 
which I wish to bring it up in the class, ranging these 
questions under the numbers of the verses to which 
they apply. 

The teacher who does not write out his questions, or 
do the equivalent of that work, is as sure to be defeated 
as the general whd’fights without a plan of campaign. 

Should those questions be read in the class? Not 


of the conversation. 





The Sunday School Times, April 27, 1889, 


unless your ideal of teaching is the company drill, instead 


It is well, however, to ask the scholars to write out 
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. nestions for you on verses assigned, and read these ques- 

‘tions. ‘The teacher’s work is grandly accomplished when 
he has induced the scholar to ask his own questions, and 
work out his own answers, 

I often find that a general call for questions on some 
apparently exhausted topic brings the richest results of 
the half-hour. 

Few verses ate completely treated without Lyman 
Beecher’s ‘ snapper,”—the appeal to.experience. The 
question “Ts.it I?” must be raised, no matter by how 
direct urgings, in every heart. That question is truth’s 
barb. 

There is a questioning face and attitude, indicative of 
a real and personal interest in the thing considered, 
without which a question will always fall dead, and 
deservedly. . 

Nor, on the contrary, will a live manner avail to foist 
upon the attention of a class a dead question. And a 
question jg “ dead” to your scholar which does not touch 
his own world of interest at some point, no matter how 
close connection it may have with your life and ex- 
perience. 

The questions on the lesson-leaves make a good aid in 
study, but do most pitiably convict a teacher of unfaith- 
fulness if he use them in teaching. 

Most genuine of all questions, and most likely to be 
helpful, are the doubts, perplexities, and difficulties 
which attend a thoughtful teacher’s first careful reading 
of the text itself. Then is the time when the cream of 
that lesson should rise. 

Leading questions are always better than harangue, 
and are not to be despised, on a pinch. “See what use 

Socrates made of them! And, by the way, modern 
teachers could learn much as to methods from the 
dialogues of that old pagan. 

By all means we musf learn to link our questions, 
naturally developing one from the other. Read a page 
of miscellaneous proverbs, and you will carry away from 
it the same bewildered brain much Sunday-school sharp- 
shooting produces. Use the solid phalanx! 

Infinite harm is done our teaching by “ questioning 

Do you know how tiresome it is to talk toa 
man up in the third-story window, you in the street? 
Our “‘level-best” teaching must be on a level. 
,. The novice at questioning, when first he becomes well 
satisfied with himself in this line, will probably be 
making his chief mistake,—will have hit upon an inter- 
rogative phraseology in which his thoughts man easily, 
which he uses incessantly. The artful questioner will 
rack his brains to the utmost stretch of ingenuity to 
devise striking and novel ways of quizzing to hold the 
restless young minds. 

Of course, no skilled questioner will take the class in 
order. Of course, he will name the person who is to 
answer, at the end, and not at the beginning, of his 
question. Of course, he will understand the use of long 
and attention-holding questions, interspersed with short, 
quick, attention-exciting questions. Of course, he will 
be ready with a varying form of the question if he has 
to repeat it, lest the class fail to listen the second time. 
Of course, he will train himself to become ready with a 
“catch” question,—a question with a quirk in it, to 
punish mildly the inattentive. Of course, he will know 
when the class needs unifying by the general question 
addressed to all, and when the subject needs unifying by 
the general question reviewing all, And, of course, he 
will have learned that the best teacher of this, as of all 
arts, is He whose boyish questions in the temple grew to 
such mighty answers that no man thereafter dared ques- 
tion him, save only his true disciples. 

Antioch College, Ohio. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





A QUEER HOUSE-RENT. 


BY H. A. H. 


“T have given that McNab family notice to quit,” 
said Squire Henderson to his wife, as he came home 
from the office one June evening. 

A good man was Squire Henderson; he always talked 
over his business affairs with Mrs. Henderson. Perhaps 
the fact that he could do it showed that she was a 
good wife, 

“Hasn’t he paid any of the rent?” said she. 

“Notacent! I might have known better than to let 
him in. He’s been a regular dead-beat for years, and 
has played this game on many a man before me. But 





deceived. Well, they’ll be out to-morrow, and I'll be 
out to the tune of seventy-five dollars.” 

And he smiled grimly at his own little joke. 

“‘Hasn’t he any property he could turn over to you?” 
asked the wife. 

“I wouldn’t take his old traps as a gift, or I might 
have put on a chattel mortgage when he first went in. | 
Anyhow, I couldn’t sell the beds and chairs from under | 
Mrs. McNab and the children, though they’re all of a 
piece,—idle and improvident.” 

Which proved that the Squire was too soft-hearted to 
be a skinflint. 

“There’s one thing,” he continued, “that McNab said 
I could have; but I don’t see that it would help any to 
take that. It’s a working model ofa steam-engine. He 
values it at thirty dollars; perhaps it’s worth half that. 
But it wouldn’t sell, and I’ve no earthly use for ity” 
Was there ever a boy whose ears didn’t open wide at 
the word “steam-engine”? Certainly that boy was not | 
Joe Hendersun. Down went the book he was reading, | 
and up came he to the other end of the room. 

“A steam-engine, did you say, papa? Oh, do buy it | 
for me! There isn’t anything I’ve wanted so much. 
Won’t you take it, please?” : 

“But what in the world could you do with it, my son, 
and where would you keep it?” 

“Why, I could keep it in my tool-room, at the barn; 
and I could run my lathe with it. And I believe,” said 
Joe, breathless with enthusiasm, “I believe I could 
make a track, and a train of cais, and run them.” 

The father couldn't helr eniling. He was proud of 
his bright boy, :tunding unere with glowing face; but 
he shook his head. 

“Yes; and if the insurance men found it out, they’d 
double the rates on the barn. Besides, you’d probably 
blow yourself up, into the bargain. I don’t think it 
will answer.” 

But many a father doesn’t think it will answer, and 
then changes his mind. The disappointed air which 
accepted, or rather submitted to, this decision, his own 
pride in the lad, his desire to encourage his mechanical 
tastes, and his conviction that Joe would be careful, all 
combined. Within a week’s time the “ Little Beauty,” 
as Joe named his prize, was established in the tool-room, 
at the farther corner of the barn. 

Wasn’t hea radiant boy, though! And wasn’t that 
engine radiant! Didn’t he polish every tiniest spot of 
metal till you could see your face in it? Didn’t he 
make life a burden to everybody, for the first few days, 
wanting them to go out and see it work? Didn’t every 
boy in the neighborhood grow green with envy and with 
wishing that his father had been landlord to that McNab 
family? I should say so, indeed. By this time it was 
summer vacation. 

“You'll find Joe at the barn,” was what his mother 
said to all the *ads who asked for him. 

Many, many were the injunctions given. ‘ You must 
keep enough water in the boiler, Joe; and the safety- 
valve must work easily,” his father would say. ‘And 
you must never pour oil into the furnace when it’s lit, 





remember to set the oil-can into the cupboard. You 
know I am trusting a great deal to you.” 


And Joe would answer: ‘‘ Yes, sir; I always do.” | 


And he felt so strong and manly,—just the noble way a 


some water in the boiler. 


but always put out the light, and have it cool first; and | 


a lonesome crachur like mesilf have a bit of talk unbe- 
knownst?” §o that, aside from the cat, there wasn’t a 


living thing on the place except Joe, and Prince, the 


great, noble horse, 


One of these living things, namely, Joe, was fussing 
with his engine in one corner of the big barn, and the 


other one, namely, Prince, was in the stable in the 
opposite corner. 


After a while it occurred to Joe that he ought to put 
Why didn’t he think to blow 
out the little oil furnace first? How many times, in the 
days which fvllowed, he asked: himself that question ! 
Or why did he suffer the water to get low ?, 

I suppose it might be because that little key, “ Be 
careful,” hadn’t wound him up for a day or two; and he 
hadn’t grown to be an eight-day clock,—he was only a 
twenty-four-hours one yet. 

He started out to the well with his pail, filled it, and 
turned to go back, when there came a rattling clap, like 
thunder. He looked up dazed. Not a cloud to be seen, 
The sound came from the barn, too, and—oh, horror !—a 
cloud of smoke showed through the open door! 

He rushed back. Nothing to be seen but smoke and 
dust, and little rills of flame running here, there, every- 
where, just licking up everything in their way. There 
was no doubt, the barn was on fire. Hew he shouted, 
and how weak his voice seemed! It didn’t appear to go 
a foot away from his mouth! How he ran to the pump, 
and filled his pail, and tried to put out the fire, without 
avail! All this much quicker than can be told. Still 
the flames spread, and still nobody came to help. 

Then suddenly he remembered Prince. ‘I must let 
him out,” he thought. “He must:not be left to burn,— 
dear old Prince.” So he ran to the stable, It was 
locked !—always kept so, he knew,—and Jacob had car- 
ried off the key in his pocket. But there are two doors, 
and the other is bolted on the inside. Joyful thought! 
“Tf I can only get in and unbolt that door! TI’ll try the 
window.” But the window was locked ! 

Hurry, hurry, little lad, or the flames will open doors 
for thee and Prince too! 

Quick as a flash Joe caught up a stone, and hammered 
away at the sash and glass. Fortunately the panes were 
of good size, and in two minutes he could climb up and 
squeeze himself through. What if his coat was torn! 
What if his hands and face did bleed, cut by the broken 
glass! He scarcely felt it! He was in! He untied 
Prince’s halter; he unbolted the door, and threw it 
open. The horrible flames danced and crackled not 
many yards away. The cruel breezesucked them nearer 
and nearer in the draught made by the new opening; 
and, with that strange, unreasoning fright which we see 
in animals, Prince refused to stir. 

In vain Joe coaxed and tugged. “I can’t go and 
leave him. I can’t! I can’t! Will nobody ever come?” 
thought the brave little fellow. He did not know about 
Casabianca, but he was just such another boy. 

Then he heard welcome shouts; and then—oh, joy !— . 
five, six, a dozen men running. And then—well, there 
wasn’t any “then” for him for a while. Things grew 
black, and he just fainted dead away. The sudden 
relief did what the danger could not accomplish. 

“ Pick up the boy,—he’s a plucky youngster,—and the 
rest of you get the horse out, if you can! No use to try 
to save the barn!” 








noble boy ought’to feel. 


got used to his having it. They stopped saying “Be 
careful.” Of course he’d be areful. 

We do get that way,—old or young. Somehow, we 
think we’re like clocks; once wind us up, and set us 
going at the right time of day, and we’ll keep going. 
We forget that, also like clocks, we run down, and need 
winding up again. 

And thus it came to pass that something dreadful 
happened. 

Squire Henderson’s home was in a large village, that 
was ‘bound to bea city ” at no distantday. And Squire 
Henderson himself, being a long-headed man, had built 
his new house pretty far out on what was bound to be 
the best street; therefore his neighbors were not so very 
near. A big, roomy lot was his; and on it was a big, 
roomy house, and off in the north-west corner there was 
a big, roomy barn. 

On this particular day the Squire had gone to business 
as usual. Mrs. Henderson had gone to pay some calls 
in town, the man having driven her in the pony carriage. 
Bridget, knowing the coast was clear for two or three 
hours, had gone visiting on her own account. “Shure, 





he did promise so fair and square this time, that I was 


the misthress would be none the wiser; an’ why shouldn’t 


Thus it went on for several weeks. He never tired of | 
the engine, but he got used to it. His father and mother | bed, his father and mother were bending over him, and 
| the room smelled pretty strong of camphor. He looked 


And the men worked as men will in such an emergency. 
When Joe came to, he was lying on his own white 


| up bewildered at first, and then it all came back. 
“Did they save Prince?” 

“Yes, my son,” said his father. “They saved Prince, 
and somebody worth more than Prince too.” 

And the big man’s voice sounded a bit husky. 

It was a glad household that night. Nobody seemed 
to mind much about the loss of the barn. The great 
deliverance swallowed up the thought of that. What 
was, was so much more merciful than what might 
have been. Squire Henderson and his wife talked it 
over when Joe had settled down to a quiet sleep. The 
Squire said: 

“T don’t know as I’m sorry I took the engine, after 
all. I believe McNab paid the best rent of any tenant 
Ihave. Joe’s had a lesson out of it which he won’t for- 
getinahurry. And I tell you what, wife, it’s something 
to find out what stuff is in that boy of ours. I don’t 
think we’ll need to be ashamed of one who shows such 
courage and self-forgetfulness as he did.” 

And the Squire actually had to wipe the tears from 
his eyes. 

Clifton Springs, N. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a one 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1889.] 


1. October 6.—The Tribes United under David 
2, October 184,—The Ark Brought to Zion.............. 
8. October 20,—David’s Thanksgiving Prayer... 
4. October 27.—Sin, Forgiveness, and Peace 
5. November 3.—David's Rebellious Son 
6, November 10.—David’s Grief for Absalom........0...000. 4 
7. November 17.—David’s Last Words............2 Sam. 23: 1-7 
8. November 24.—Solomon’s Wise Choice.............. wel Kings 3 : 5-15 
9. December 1.—The Temple Dedicated... ....6.:cscccscceeees 1 Kings 8 : 54-63 
10, December 8.—Solomen and the Queen of Sheba 1 Kings 10 : 1-13 
11, December $5,—Solomon’s Fall ......c:cccccce sscssssecersserceeece 1 Kings 11 : 4-13 
. 8. December 22,—Close of Solomon’s Reign 1 Kings 11 : 26-43 
18, December 29.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Prov, 23 : 235; or, 
Missionary Lesson, Psa. 110 : 1-7, 


see eeeeeeneared beeen: 














LESSON VII., SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1889. 
Tittz: DAVID’S LAST WORDS. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(2 Sam. 23: 1-7. Memory verses: 3, 4.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 
1 Now these be the last words of| 1 Now these be the last words of 
Da’vid. Dé’vid the son of Jés’se David. 
said, and the man who was raised David the son of Jesse saith, 
4up on high, the anointed of the And the man who was raised 
God of Ja’cob, and the sweet on high saith, 
psalmist of Is’ra-el, said, The anointed of the God ot 


2 The Spirit of the Lorp spake Jacob, 
by me, and his word was in my And ! the sweet psalmist of Is- 
tongue. rael : 

8 The God of Is’ra-el said, the | 2 The spirit of the Lorp spake 
‘Rock of Is’ra-el spake to me, He 2by me, 
that ruleth over men must be just, And his word was upon my 
ruling in the fear of God. tongue, 


4 And he shall be as the light of 
the morning, when the sun riseth, 
“even a morning without clouds; 
ae the tender grass springing out 
of the earth by clear shining after 
rain, 
6 Although my house be not so 
with God; yet he hath made 
with me an everlasting covenant, 
ordered in all things, and sure: 
for this is all my salvation, and all 


8 The God of Israel said, 
The Rock of Israel spake to me: 
8One that ruleth over men 
trighteously, 
That ruleth in the fear of God, 
4 He shall be as the light of the 
morning, when thesunriseth, 
A morning without clouds; 
When the tender grass springeth 
out of the earth, 
Through clear shining after 


my desire, although he make i rain. 
not to grow. 6 5 Verily my house is not so with 
6 { But the sons of BUli-al shall be God ; 


-all of them as thorns thrust away, 
because they cannot be taken 
with hands: 

7 But the man that shall touch 
them must be fenced with iron 

.fud.the staff of a spear; and they 
shall be utterly burned with fire 
in the same place. 


Yet he hath made with me an 
everlasting covenant, 
Ordered in all things, and sure: 
For it is all my salvation, and 
all my desire, 
Although he maketh it not to 
grow. 
6 But ¢the ungodly shall be all 
of them as thorns to be thrust 
away, 
For they cannot be taken with 
the hand: 
7 But the man that toucheth 
them 
Must be? armed with iron and 
the staff of a spear; 
And they shall be utterly 
burned with fire in heir place. 
1Heb., pleasmnt in the psalms of Israel. 20r, in S0r, There shall be 
. and it sball be az @c. *Heb. a righteous one. &Or, For ts not my 
Route go with God? for he. for all my salvation, and ali my desire, wil 
he not make it to grow? 6 Heb. Belial, that is, worthiessness. 1 Heb. fled. 
mine Arpetieen Revisers would substitute “are”’ for ‘‘be’’ in ve Tse 13 


men” for ‘the ungodly” in verse 6; and “Jehovah” for “the 
Lory” in verse 2, 








LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Prosperity and Adversity. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: As long as he soughi 
the Lord, God made him to prosper.—2 Chron, 26 : 5. 


Lesson Topic: The Consolations of Dying Faith. 


1. God’s Words by David, vs. 1, 2. 

2. God’s Words Concerning Rulers, vs. 3-5. 

3. God’s Words Concerning Enemies, vs. 6, 7: 
GotpEN Text: He hath made with me an everlasting cove- 

nant, ordered in all things, and swre.—2 Sam. 23 : 5. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


Daruy Home Reaprnes: 
M.—2 Sam. 23 :1-7. Consolations of dying faith. 
T.—1 Chron. 29 ; 20-80. David's last days. 
W.—Gen. 48 : 1-22. Jacob’s last consolations. 
T.—Gen. 49 ; 28-88; 50: 1-13. Jacob’s death and burial. 
F.—Acts 7 : 54-60. Stephen’s last consolations. 
$#-1 Cor. 15 : 1-26. Consolations for all saints. 
$.—1 Cor. 15 : 35-57. Consolations for all saints. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. GOD’S WORDS BY DAVID. 


1. David’s Words as King: 
David, . . . the man who was raised on high, saith (1). 
His king shall be higher than Agag (Num. % : 7). 
That thou shouldest be prince over my people (2 Sam. 7 : 8). 
He chose David... to feed Jacob his 
The highest of the kings of the earth 
ll. David’s Words as Psalmist: 
David ... saith, .. . the sweet psalmist of Israel (1). 
On that day did David first ordain to give thanks (1 Chrom. 16: Res 
David himself saith in the book of Psalms (Luke 20 : 


hose sot at (Po. 78 : 70, 71). 


i. David's Words from God: 
The spirit of the Lord spake by me (2). 


He ane by the mouth of his my. prophets (Luke 1: Re 
The Holy Ghost spake before by the mouth of David (Acts 1: 16). 
Every scripture inspired of is also profitable (2 16 


16). 
Men spake from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost (2 Pet. 1: 21). 
1, ‘* These be the last words of David.”’ (1) iad St many words ; 


o avid’s precious words ; ) David's wo 
“The man whom God raised on hi a? The lowly origin ; 
ee The Divine uplift ; (3) The —_ 

3. * The b grisis of the Lord “pe ke by me. _ (1) David the voice ; 
(2) God the speaker.—(1) The source of revelation ; (2) The 
mediums of revelation. 

II. GOD’S WORDS CONCERNING. RULERS. 
1. What Good Rulers Must Be: 
One that ruleth .. . righteously, ... in the fear of God (3). 
Joseph said, . .. This du, and live; for I fear God (Gen. 42 : 18). 
Able men, such as fear God, . . to be rulers (Exod. 18 : 21). 


Ye judge not for man, but for the Lord (2 Chron. 19: 6). 
Sodid not I, because of the fear of God (Neh. 5 : 15). 


il. What Good Rulers Are Like: 
He shali be as the light of the morning (4). 


Let tem that love him be as the sun go . 5: $1). 

His throne as the sun before me (Psa. 89 3). 

As the shining light, that shineth more and more (Prov. 4 : 18). 
Thy judgements are as the light (Hos. 6 : 5). 


I. How God Treats Good Rulers: 
He hath made with me an everlasting covenant (5). 


Thine house and thy md fast shall be made sure pA, Sam. 7 : 16). 
My covenant shall stand fast with him (Psa. 89 : 
An everlasting covenant, ... even the sure eaateo of David (Isa. 


a” 


Then may also my covenant be broken with David (Jer. 38 : 21). 

1. ‘He shall be as the light of the morning.’”’ (1) He illuminates ; 
a He invigorates ; (3) He comforts. 

He hath made with me an everlasting covenant.’’ (1) The 
" source of the covenant ; ; (2) The recipient of the covenant ; (3) 
The scope of the covenant; (4) The uration of the covenant. 

8. ‘It is all my salvation, and all my desire.’’ God’s covenant (1) 
As a source of blessing ; ; (2) As an object of d 


III, GOD’S WORDS CONCERNING ENEMIES. 


1. Equipped for Evil: 

The wngodly shall be all of them as thorns (6). 

er have sharpened their 3 e like a serpent (Psa. 140 : 3). 
Their feet run to evil (Prov. 1: 16). 

,One sinner destroyeth much good (Eccl. 9 : 18). 

The poison of asps is under their lips (Rom. 8 : 18). 


Il. Overcome by Power : 

The man that toucheth them must be armed with iron (7). 
The Lord shall have them in derision (Psa. 2 : 4). 

He seeth that his day is coming (Psa. $7 : 18). 


He it is that shall tread down our adversaries (Psa. 60 : 

He came forth conquering, and to conquer (Rev. 6 : 2). 

IH. Doomed to Destruction : 

They shali be utterly burned with fire (7). 

The way of the wicked shall perish (Psa. 1 : 6). 

In smoke shall they consume over agg 37 : 20). 

The chaff he will burn up (Matt. 

‘Who shall suffer. . . eternal dectroation (2 Thess. 1 : 9). 

1. “The ungodly shall be all of them as thorns to be thrust away.” 
The ungodl (1) Intrinsically harmful; (2) Universally doomed. 
=) Full of virulence ; (2) Appointed to destruction. 

2. “Armed with iron and the staff of a spear.”’ (1) Man’s equip- 
ment ~ eats thorns; (2) God’s equipment for extir- 


ating 
3, “They poy be utterly burned with fire in their place.’ The 
© a of the wicked: (1} Its terribleness ; (2) Its completeness. 
LESSON BIBLE READING. 
LAST WORDS, 
Of Jacob (Gen. 49 : 29-82). 
Of Joseph (Gen. 50 1°25, 26). 
Of Moses (Deut. 83 : 26-29). 
Of Joshua (Josh: 24 : 27-29). 
Of David (2 Sam. 23 : 1-7). 
Of Simeon (Luke 2 : 29-32). 
Of Stephen (Acts 7 : 59, 60). ® 
Of Paul (2 Tim, 4 : 6-8). 
Of Jesus (on the cross, Luke 23 : 46; at his ascersion, Acts 1: 
8, 9; in his revelations to men, Rev. 21 : 20). 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
INTERVENING Events.—David’s excessive grief for Absa- 
lom disconcerted the people, and Joab severely rebuked the 
king, who then “ arose, and sat in the gate.” The tribes of 
Israel began to talk about the return of the king. David 
thereupon sent, through the priests, a message to the people 
of his own tribe, Judah, to stir them up in the matter. He 
sent also to Amasa, promising him the place of Joab. The 
elders of Judah invited David to return, and they met him at 
Gilgal (2 Sam. 19 : 1-15). 
Shimei, the recent reviler of the king, reappears to beg 
pardon. Abishai proposes to kill him, but David spares him. 
Mephibosheth also comes to meet the king, probably at Jeru- 
salem, explains his absence, but his property is divided 
between him and Ziba. Barzillai attends David across the 
Jordan, but declines to be his guest at Jerusalem, sending 
Chimham instead. A controversy then takes place between 
the men of Israel and of Judah about the king’s return 
(2 Sam, 19: 41-43). 
a rebellion.: David asks Amasa to collect the men of Judah, 


rebellion. 


thrown over the wall to Joab (2 Sam. 20 : 1-22). 
A list of the king’s officers follows (vs. 23-26). 
two chapters probably belong to an earlier period. Chapter 
21 tells of a famine on account of Saul’s slaughter of the 
Gibeonites, the sacrifice of seven descendants of Saul at the 
request of the Gibeonites, and the burial of the victims. The 
Philistine wars are also recounted, the date of these being in 
doubt. Chapter 22 contains a psalm that may belong to an 
earlier period ; while the pestilence narrated in chapter 24 


Sheba takes advantage of this to incite 


but, as the latter delays, he sends Abishai to put down the 
Joab, the deposed commander-in-chief, meets 
Amasa on the way, and treacherously kills him. Sheba is 
pursued to Abel-beth-maacah, from which city his head is 


The next 


— 
Seems to be placed at the close of 2 Samuel on Account Of ty, 
‘relation to the baying of the site of the temple. 
Pract.—Probably Jerusalem. 

Time.—The last year of David's life,—B, C. 1016 or 10lg, 


¥ 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D, 


Verse 1.—Now these be the last words of David: A peculig | 
interest attaches to the last utterances of any one. The lag 
words of friends are. treasured up, whether they be thei; 
parting counsels to the living, or the final expressions of thei; 
own faith and hope. The following beautiful and highly 
poetic passage is entitled by the historian “the last words of 
David,” his last inspired utterance, which from the impor. 
tance of its subject, the beautiful and expressive language jn 
which it is clothed, as well as from the touching circum. 
stance that these are his last recorded words, well deserved 
to be preserved. This has somewhat of a testamentary 
character, like the last words of Jacob, who, on his dying-bed, 
foretold to his sons the future fortunes of their descendants 
(Gen. 49); or the blessing of Moses, with which he blessed 
the children of Israel before his death (Deut. 33). So David 
here looks forward over the royal line that was to spring 
from him to the last and the greatest of the series, in whom 
his highest expectations and wishes would be fulfilled. 

Dawid the son of Jesse saith: In the royal dignity conferred 
upon him, and in the splendor of his reign and of his achieve. 
ments, he does not forget his humble origin. He was the 
son of Jesse, a plain, ordinary citizen. The “saith” repre. 
sents a Hebrew word which is never used of anything buts 
Divine utterance, and is almost invariably connected with 
the name of God. Here it is linked with the name of David, 
and denotes an inspired declaration which he was charged to 
make. A: like unusual combination occurs in Numbers 
24: 83, 15: “Balaam the son of Beor saith.” . This is not 
a purely accidental resemblance, It both shows David's 
familiarity with the prophecy of Balaam, and indicates a 
close relationship in theme. The star that should come out 
of Jacob, and the scepter that should rise out of Israel (Num 
24:17), were to find fulfilment in David and his royal seed, 
whose conquests and subjugation of foreign foes are set forth 
by Balaam, the character and blessings of whose reign ar. 
here depicted by David.—And the man who was raised on high 
saith: From the lowly estate in which he was born he wy 
lifted. to a high and conspicuous position, which is in th 
following clauses described under two particulars, This ele- 
vation he attributes, not to himself, but to another. “ Man” 
is in Hebrew an exclusively poetic word, the same that is 
found in the introduction to Balaam’s prophecy, and, 
together with the general construction of the sentences, 
constitutes a fresh link of connection between this passage 
and that. 

The anointed of the God of Jacob: He was made king 
by Divine appointment. Samuel anointed him to that office, 
as he had been directed by the Lord todo. And as he was 
made king, not for his own benefit, that he might enjoy 
superior rank, or be invested with power or wealth, but for 
the advantage of the people, that he might confer upon them 
the blessings of good government, he is said to have been 
anointed by the God of Jacob. God was acting on his 
people’s behalf, as their guardian and protector,-when he 
placed David in this position,—a fact which David here recog- 
nizes, and which indicated the duties and responsibilities of 
his office. The people are here poetically called “ Jacob,” 
after the name of their ancestor, as in the succeeding parallel 
clause they are called “Israel.” “Jacob” was the patriarch’s 
ordinary name, bestowed upon him at birth. “Israel” was 
his sacred name, bestowed upon him at an important con- 
juncture of his life by the Lord himself (Gen. 32: 28), to 
denote that he had striven with God and had prevailed — 
And the sweet psalmist of Israel: A distinction scarcely second 
ito that of royalty itself, was that of composing those psalms, 
constituting a considerable proportion of the book so called, 
which were used in the worship of the sanctuary, and have 
to such a degree guided and helped the devotions of the 
pious from that day.to this. David’s fondness for music has 
prominent mention in his history (1 Sam. 16: 16), and is con- 
firmed by Amos 6:5. Other poetic compositions have been 
preserved from him, as 2 Samuel 1: 17, etc, and that now 
before us, which were not included in the Book of Psalms, 
because they were not intended for public devotional use. 
This passage is confirmed by, and lends confirmation to, the 
titles ascribing many of the psalms to David. Some of these 
may be erroneous; but this should not be admitted in any 
case without good reason. The disregard with which this 
ancient, and for the most part credible, testimony, has some- 
times been treated, is quite unwarranted. 


Verse 2.—The spirit of Jehovah spake by me:, The reference 
is by some supposed to be to a revelation made to David, or 


through him, at some former period; and the tenses in this 
verse and the next are, both in the Authorized Version and 








When ye come together, each one ro | ‘ psalm 
one to another in psalms and hymns or 5: i). 


probably occurred before the date of the lesson. The account 



















the Revised Version, made to refer to past time, with the idea 
that this was spoken to him early in his reign for the guidance 
of his own conduct as a king. I prefer, myself, the view of 
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— 
those who refer it, not to an antecedent revelation, but to 
now made for the first time as here recorded. I think, 
therefore, that the thought might-better be expressed by the 
resent tense of the verb “speaketh,” unless the reading of 
a margin be adopted, when “spake in me” will refer to 
the Divine communication made inwardly to him, which 
preceded his present utterance of it to others.—And his word 
was [or, rather, “is” ] upon my tongue: What God had said to 
him in the depths of his soul, he now speaks to others; and 
what he speaks is not his own thought, nor his notion of 
what God had revealed to him, but God’s own veritable 
word. It was not God’s word with some human and fallible 
element introduced into it, which must first be elimifiated 
before the exact truth of God could be ascertained, but 
that which came forth from his tongue was God’s word pure 
and simple. There is nothing mechanical about this. In 
\using David as an organ of his revelation, the Lord made use 
of the whole man, not merely of his fingers to record, or of 
his tongue to utter, words dictated to him, and upon which 
his mind had not been employed. God made use of the 
mind of David, acting freely in its intellectual operations, 
with its particular faculties, its mode of thought and style 
of expression, and yet so guided and controlled that he 
gives forth without error or mistake just what has been 
revealed tohim. It is the word of David; it is also the 
word of God. 

Verse 3.—The God of Israel said: This is not some previous 
revelation made to David by Samuel, or Nathan, or some 
other prophet. It is the communication made directly by 
God to himself, of which he is here speaking,—the same that 
is referred to in the preceding verse, and which is contained 
in the verses that follow. This is what God said to him, and 
what he is now about to declare.—The Rock of Israel spake to 
me: In these parallel forms of expression, repeating in some- 
what varied phrase what has already been said, we see one of 
the most marked peculiarities of Hebrew poetry. God is 
called the “Rock,” as in Deuteronomy 32: 4, its solidity 
suggesting the idea of his strength and firmness; its rugged 
massiveness, of his greatness; its resistance to change, of his 


_immutability and eternity. And to this was added, in the 


experience of David, who delighted to call God his “ Rock” 
(Psa. 18 : 2, 46), the idea of shelter and protection from 
powerful and malignant foes (Psa. 62: 7; 94: 22). The 
“Rock of Israel” denotes that the perfections suggested by 


ithis figure avail to the benefit of Israel, and are a sure 


ground of their confidence and trust.— One that ruleth over men 


irighteously : These words are intended to describe the true 


ideal of a human ruler. He is characterized by uprightness 
and integrity, not only in his personal character, but in his 
official relations and acts. And this not only ira negative 
sense, that he is not himself chargeable with any dishonesty, 
or injustice, or wrong-doing, for selfish considerations, and 
that he protects his subjects against wrong by the honest and 
impartial administration of justice among them, defending 
the weak against the oppression of the strong, and conniving 
at no unfair or unrighteous dealing, but also in its positive 
sense, that he actively and efficiently renders to all over 
whom he rules what they are entitled to expect from a good 
government, administered for their advantage, and in the 
highest degree*promotive of their welfare. 

That ruleth in the fear of God: Government is an ordi- 
nance of God, and rulers are God’s ministers (Rom. 13: 
1, 4). The particular form of the government in any 
particular case, and the mode of designation to office, 
are matters of human arrangement; but all governments 
and all rulers are directly responsible to God for the 
right discharge of the duties incumbent upon them. A 
prime requisite in a faithful ruler is that he should be gov- 
erned in all his official no less than in his private acts by the 
fear of God. This description of the right-minded ruler is 
universally applicable. This is the standard at which David 
himself was required to aim. It is this that he would place 
before those who were to succeed him. It is more than an 
ideal conception, however. It was destined to be actually 
realized. It is not only preceptive, it is prophetic, as is 
more distinctly expressed in the margin: “There shall be 
one that ruleth over men righteously, that ruleth in the fear 
of God.” It is the same that Isaiah foretells (Isa. 11 : 1-4), 
—the son of David, the anointed of the Lord in the highest 
sense, the Messiah. 

Verse 4.—He shall be as the light of the morning, when the sun 
riseth: Such a ruler shall be to the people over whom he has 
sway as the genial light of day in contrast with the darkness 
of the night.—A morning without clouds: This is added to en- 
hance the beauty and expressiveness of the figure already 
employed. There are no clouds to dim the sunlight or to 
darken the sky.— When the tender grass springeth out of the 
earth, through clear shining after rain: A productive earth 
sending forth its rich abundant growth, evoked by the morn- 
ing sunshine after the nightly shower. This is the emblem 
here used to set forth the blessings of a benign government. 

Verse 5.— Verily my house is not so with God: If this clause 
is to be understood as a declaration, it may be taken as a 
confession that the beautiful picture presented in the pre- 


‘eeding verses: has not found its realization in David’s own 





reign nor in the character of his house. There were indeed 
many stains in his domestic history, as he must acknowledge, 
and which he greatly laments, yet God has covenanted that 
all this shall be brought to pass in the line of his descendants. 
An ingenious commentator has given quite a different turn 
to the thought of this clause by understanding it to mean, 
not that David's house falls below the figures previously used, 


but that these figures themselves fall below the reality that | 


was destined to be realized in his house. There is a per- 
manence in the kingdom which had been promised to him, 
which none of these figures adequately sets forth. Attractive 
as they all are, they are transient. 
will soon go down. 
yet soon be overcast, The tender grass springs up, but it will 
soon wither. My house is not sowith-God. By his gracious 
aid it shall never lose its brightness, its dominion shall never 
come to anend. In all probability, however, the real mean- 
ing of this clause is given in the margin, which fakes it as an 
interrogation, “For is not my house so with God?” Such a 
ruler there shall surely be, for in the Divine intention my 
house shall realize the picture just given; it shall be pre- 
cisely what those several images denote. 

For he hath made with me an everlasting covenant: The proof 


that David’s house shall be all that he had described is found in | 


the fact that God had engaged that it should be so. It rested 
upon the word and promise of God,—a promise which had no 
limit, which reached out into distant ages, which extended to 
eternity. The reference is to the promise which the Lord 
made to him by Nathan (2 Sam. 7: 12-16). This covenant 
is further described as “ordered in all things, and sure.” 
Every possible contingency is provided for, every conceivable 
risk is guarded against. It is fixed and settled beyond all 
peradventure. The promise was made by Him who has all 
knowledge and all power, and who is truth itself. Nothing 
can occur, which he has not foreseen, to disturb his plans, 
No obstruction can arise which can thwart omnipotence. 
He who is immutable will not change his purpose. What 
he has said, he will do. The only serious danger that might 
be apprehended, that arising from the sins and unfaithfulness 
of my descendants themselves, is contemplated in the cove- 
nant, and it is declared, though God would punish these sins 
with stripes, his mérey should not depart, but the kingdom 
should be established forever. 

For it is all my salvation, and all my desire: This gracious 
promise of God is the supreme object of his hope and 
longing. desire, “ although he maketh it not to grow,” 
although there has been but little advance toward it as yet 
in my own past experience or in the conduct of my sons. 
God has not yet brought his promise to pass, nor even 
given any evident signs of its accomplishment; but it' is 
my highest hope and firm belief that it shall be fulfilled. 
The real meaning of this last clause seems, however, to be 
better given in the margin, where it, like the first clause of 
the verse, is taken interrogatively, “ For all my salvation and 
all my desire, will he not make it to grow?” God will cer- 
tainly cause this, upon which my whole heart is set, to come 
to pass; or, retaining the figure from vegetation, he will cause 
it to spring up and come to maturity. As the word “my” 
before “desire” is not in the original, though it might, 
according to analogy, be understood from the preceding noun, 
some prefer to omit it, and understand by “ all desire” all 
that is desirable aind valuable, or refer it to God, all that He 
desires or purposes to do. 

Verse 6.—The blessedness of Messiah’s reign to his faith- 
ful subjects has now been set forth. Now follows, by way of 
contrast, his dealings with the wicked.—But the ungodly: 
The original word, as stated in the margin, is an abstract 
term, “ worthlessness,” used for the concrete those who are 
morally worthless or vile.—Shall be all of them as thorns: A 
vegetable product noxious and troublesome, in contrast with 
the “tender grass,” both beautiful and serviceable, which 
should spring up under Messiah’s gentle reign.— To be thrust 
away: To be gotten rid of as speedily as possible, to be violently 
put out of the way as something despicable and injurious.— For 
they cannot be taken with the hand: They cannot be handled 
with impunity. He that undertakes to do so will suffer the 
penalty of his imprudent contact. 

Verse 7.—But the man that toucheth them must be armed with 
iron and the staff of a spear: He must. keep at a distance and 
be well protected. If he has any contention with them, he 
had better use a long-handled spear with an iron head.—And 
they shall be utterly burned with firein their place: The only thing 
to do with thorns is to burn them up. Thus shall the incor- 
rigibly wicked be utterly destroyed at the final judgment 
(Matt. 13: 40-42). And it is only the incorrigibly wicked, 
who refuse all submission to the righteous ruler, that are 
intended by the figure in these last two verses. Human 
governments find themselves compelled, for thé protection of 
society, to visit criminals with pains and penalties of various 
grades. The Divine government treats them with long for- 
bearance; urges them to amend their ways, and holds out 
every inducement to them to doso; but the finally impeni- 
tent and rebellious shall meet the doom to which exact jus- 
tice shall sentence them. 
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The morning may be without clouds, and | 


THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


We are fortunate enough to have some last words from the 
death-bed of the hero-king of Israel preserved to us, strange 
to say, for nearly three thousand years, and giving a faint 
echo from the chamber in which he lay breathing away his 
sinking life. 

These words are more like those of a prophet than of the 
“sweet singer” of so many psalms and hymns; but the near 
| approach of death seems to have raised him to a higher 





| 

| strain, as if a special inspiration had come upon him as he 
| reviewed the wonderful experiences of the life so nearly 
closed, and looked forward with eyes illuminated as with the 
light of eternity, on the future. It will be noticed that this 
parting song consists, in effect, of three turns of thought, 
The first, that if the ruler of Israel who shall follow him be 
one who exercises his power uprightly, in the fear of God, 
prosperity will attend him in all things, since a new reign is 
like a new day; and, if it be a righteous one, will be like a 
bright, cloudless morning, whose beams will bring forth all 
fruitfulness, as from a land prepared by rich, heavy showers 
| for their life-giving influence. In the second part of the 
song, if I may so call it, David tells his own experience of 
this. He had sought and found the covenant of friendship 
with God; and as he had always walked before his people 
consistently with this aim, so prophets and the nation as a 
whole recognized and witnessed that he did really enjoy this 
favored relation to Jehovah, and that its fruits, in divine 
blessing and the fulfilment of all national wishes, had already 
begun to spring for both the king and the people at large, 
and that they could not but continue, surviving his death, 
and abiding permanently on the land, 

This the dying man impresses on the conscience of all by 
a contrast, in the third part of his farewell, between the 
position of a righteous king and one who ‘is the opposite. 
Those who do not live in such friendship with God, says he, 
but in rebellion against him, have no such blessing from 
above coming, as it were, to meet them, but are, rather, like 
worthless and hurtful thorny growth, from which one draws 
back the hand, and against which he comes provided with 
hooks and bills, if he has to pass through the place they have 
invaded, if, indeed, he do not destroy them root and branch 
by fire. David himself had thus destroyed many confederacies 
of his enemies, and so would all ungodly nations perish before 
the faithful servants of the Most High. 

The deep religiousness of David’s nature, notwithstanding 
his grievous fall, cannot be doubted when we read the psalm 
in which he embodies his ideal of the true ruler of a people. 
In Psalm 101, for example, he writes as only one could who 
was intent on acting up to a lofty conception of his duty. 

“T will sing of mercy and judgment: 

I will say to thee, O Jehovah! 

I will give heed to the perfect way : 

Oh, when wilt thou come unto me? 

I will walk within my house with a perfect heart. 

I will set no wicked thing before my eyes: 

I hate the work of them that turn aside, 

It shall not cleave to me. 

The (man of) froward heart shall depart from me ; 

I shall not know what is wicked. 

He who secretly slanders his neighbour, him will I cut off: 

He that has haughty looks and a proud heart will not I suffer. 

Mine eyes shall be on the faithful of the land, that they may 

dwell with me: 

He that walks in a perfect way—he shall serve me. 

He that worketh deceit shall not dwell in my house: 

He who speaks lies shall not tarry in my sight. 

Diligently shall I cut off all the wicked of the land, 

That I may (thus) root out all evil-doers from the city of 

Jehovah.” 


His ideal of a citizen of Jerusalem, “the city of Jehovah,” 
is no less strikingly shown in other psalms, Thus he says in 
Psalm 15: 


‘“‘ Jehovah ! who shall abide in thy tabernacle (or tent) ? 
Who shall dwell on thy holy hill ? 
He who walks uprightly, who worketh righteousness, 
Who speaks the truth in his heart, 
Who does not backbite with his tongue, 
Nor doeth evil to his neighbour, 
Nor raise slander against his neighbour ; 
In whose eyes a vile person is contemned, 
But he honoureth them that fear Jehovah ; 
He who, having sworn to his own hurt, does not change; 
Who does not put out his money to usury, 
Or take a bribe against the innocent. 
He who acts thus shall never be moved.” 
So also, in Psalm 24, he asks: 
** Who shall ascend into the hill of Jehovah? 
Who shall stand in his holy place? 
He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart, 
Who hath not set his heart upon vanity, 
And has not sworn deceitfully.”’ 
One who could look back from his death-bed on a reign 
of which such psalms represent the spirit and aim, might 
assuredly claim to have made a covenaat with Jehovah, and 
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might confidently believe that, if his suecessors followed in 
his course, the blessing of the Eternal would make his house 
perpetual. 

Unfortunately, the high ideal of the psalmist-king was 
very far from being closely imitated by too many of the 
rulers who sprang from him, Yet it is a striking fact, that, 
while revolutions continually overthrew the dynasties of the 
ten tribes, the family of David sat on the throne of Judah 
till the city at last fell before Nebuchadnezzar, more than 
four hundred years after David’s death. 

The Vicarage, St. Martin-at-Palace, Norwich, England. 





THE DYING KING'S LAST VISION 
AND PSALM. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


It was fitting that “the last words of David” should be a 
‘prophecy of the true King, whom his own failures and sins, 
no less than his consecration and victories, had taught him 
to expect, The dying eyes see on the horizon of the far-off 
future the form of Him who is to be a just and perfect ruler, 
before the brightness of whose presence and the refreshing 
of whose influence verdure and beauty shall clothe the world. 
As the shades gather round the dying monarch, the radiant 
glory to come brightens. He departs in peace, having seen 
‘the salvation from afar, and stretched out longing hands of 

greeting toward it. Then his harp is silent, as if the rapture 
which thrilled the trembling strings had snapped them. 

1. We have first a prelude extending to the middle of 
verse 3, In it there is first a fourfold designation of the per- 
sonality of the psalmist-prophet, and then a fourfold designa- 
tion of the Divine oracle spoke: through him. The word 
rendered in verse 1 “saith” is really a noun, and usually 
employed with “the Lord” following, as in the familiar 
phrase “saith the Lord.” It is used, as here, with the geni- 
tive of the human recipient, in Balaam’s prophecy, on which 
this is evidently modeled, It distinctly claims a Divine 

ssource for the oracle following, and declares, at the outset, 
that these last words of David were really the faithful say- 
ings of Jehovah. The human and Divine elements are 
smelted together. Note the description of the human per- 
sonality. First, the natural ‘ David the son of Jesse,” like 
“ Balaam the son of Beor” in the earlier oracle. The aged 
king looks back with adoring thankfulness to his early days 
‘and humble birth, as if he were saying, “Unto me, who am 
Jess than the least of all saints, is this grace given, that I 
‘should proclaim the coming King.” Then follow three 
clauses descriptive of what “the son of Jesse” had been 
made by. the grace of God, in that he had been raised on high 
' “from his low condition of a shepherd boy, and anointed as 
ruler, not only by Samuel and the people, but by the God of 
their great ancestor, whose career had presented so many 
points of resemblance to his own, the God who still wrought 
among the nation which bore the patriarch’s name, as he 
had wronght of old; in that, besides his royalty, he had been 
taught to sing the sweet songs which already were the heri- 
tage of the nation, This last designation shows what David 
counted God’s chief gift to him,—not his crown, but his harp. 
It further shows that he regarded his psalms as divinely 
inspired, and it proves that already they had become the 
‘property. of the nation. This first verse heightens the im- 
Yportance of the subsequent oracle by dwelling on the claims 
of the recipient of the revelation to be heard and heeded, 

Similarly, the fourfold designation of the Divine source 
has the same purpose, and corresponds with the four clauses 
of verse 1, “ The spirit of the Lord spake in [or, ‘into’] me.” 
That gives the Psalmist’s consciousness that in his prophecy 
he was but the recipient of a message. It wonderfully de- 
scribes the penetrating power of that inward voice which 
clearly came to him from without, and as clearly spoke to 
him within. Words could not more plainly declare the 
prophetic consciousness of the distinction between himself 
and the Voice which he heard in the depths of hisspirit. It 
spoke in him before he spoke his lyric prophecy. “His 
word was upon my tongue.” There we have the utterance 
succeeding the inward voice, and the guarantee that the 

. Pealmist’s word was a true transcript of the inward voice. 
“The God of Israel said,” and therefore Israel is concerned 
‘in the Divine word, which is not of private reference, but 
meant for all. “The Rock of Israel spake,” and therefore 
Israel may trust the Word, which rests on his immutable 
faithfulness and eternal being. 

2. The Divine oracle thus solemnly introduced and guaran- 
teed must be worthy of such a prelude. Abruptly, and in 
clauses without verbs, the picture of the righteous Ruler is 
divinely flashed before the Seer’s inward eye. The broken 
construction may perhaps indicate that he is describing what 
he beholds in vision, There is no need for any supplement 
such as “ There shall be,” which, however true in meaning, 
mars the vividness of the presentation of the Ruler to the 
prophet’s sight. David sees him painted on the else blank 
wall of the future. . When and where the realization may be 
he knows not. What are the majestic outlines? A universal 
‘sovereign over collective humanity, righteous and God-fear- 
ing. In the same manner ss he described the vision of the 


‘cause that future salvation for the world which was wrapped 





King, David goes on, as a man on some height telling what 
he saw to the people below, and paints the blessed issues of 
the King’s coming, It had been night before he came,—the 
night of ignorance, sorrow, and sin,—but his coming is like 
one of these glorious Eastern sunrises without a cloud, when 
everything laughs in its early beams, and, with tropical swift- 
ness, the tender herbage bursts from the ground, as born from 
the dazzling brightness and the fertilizing rain. So all things 
shall rejoice in the reign of the King, and humanity be pro- 
ductive, under his glad and quickening influences, of growths 
of beauty and fruitfulness impossible to it without these. 

The abrupt form of the prophecy has led some interpreters 
to construe it as, “ When a king over men is righteous,. .. 
then it is as a morning,” etc. But surely such a platitude is 
not worthy of being David’s last word, nor did it need Divine 
inspiration to disclose to him that a just king is a great bless- 
ing. The only worthy meaning is that which sees here,-in 
words so solemnly marked as a special revelation closing the 
life of David, “the vision of the future and all the wonder 
that should be,” when a real person should thus reign over 
men. The explanation that we have here simply the ideal 
of the collective Davidic monarchy is a lame attempt to 
escape from the recognition of prophecy properly so called. 
It is the work of poetry to paint ideals, of prophecy to fore- 
tell, with God’s authority, their realization. The picture 
here is too radiant to be realized in any mere human king, 
and, as a matter of fact, never was so in any of David’s suc- 
cessors, or in the whole of them put together. It either 
swings in vacuo, a dream unrealized, or it is distinct prophecy 
from God of the reign of the coming Messiah, of whom David 
and all his sons, as anointed kings, were living prophecies. 
“The Messianic idea” entered on a new stage of develop- 
ment with the monarchy, and that not as if the history 
stimulated men’s imaginations, but that God used the history 
as a means of further revelation by his prophetic Spirit. 

3. The difficult verse 5, whether its first and last clauses be 
taken interrogatively or negatively, in its central part, bases 
the assurance of the coming of the king on God’s covenant 
(2 Sam. 7), which is glorified as being everlasting, provided 
with all requisites for its realization, and therefore “sure,” 
or perhaps “ preserved,” as if guarded by God’s inviolable 
sanctity and faithfulness. The fulfilment of the dying saint’s 
hopes depends on God’s truth. Whatever sense might say, 
or doubt whisper, he silences them by gazing on that great 
Word. So we have all to do. If we found our hopes and 
forecasts on it, we can go down to the grave calmly, though 
they be not fulfilled, sure that no good thing can fail usof all that 
he hath spoken. Living or dying, faith and hope must stay 
themselves on God’s word. Happy they whose closing eyes 
see the form of the King, and whose last thoughts are of the 
God’s faithful promise! Happy they whose forecasts of the 
future, nearer or more remote, areshaped by his word! Happy 
they who, in the triumphant energy of such a faith, can with 
dying lips proclaim that his promises overlap, and contain 
all their salvation and all their desires! 

If we read the first and last clauses negatively, with Re- 
vised Version and others, they, as it were, surround the 
kernel of clear-eyed faith, in the middle of the verse, with a 
husk, not of doubt, but of consciousness how far the present is 
from fulfilling the great promise. The poor, dying king 
looks back on the scandals of his kater reign, on his own sin, 
on his children’s lust, rebeltion, and tragic deaths, and feels 
how far from the ideal he and they have been. He sees 
little token of growth toward realization of that promise; 
but yet, in spite of a stained past and a wintry present, he 
holds fast his confidence. That is the true temper of faith, 
which calls things that are not as though they were, and is 
hindered by no sense of unworthiness, nor by any discourage- 
ments born of sense, from grasping with full assurance the 
promise of God. But the consensus of the most careful ex- 
positors inclines to take both clauses as questions, and then 
the meaning would be, “ Does not my house stand in such a 
relation to God that the righteous king will spring from it?” 
It is, in this view, a triumphant question, expressing the 
strongest assurance, and the next clause would then lay bare 
the foundation of that relation of David’s house as not its 
goodness, but God’s covenant (“for he hath made”), Simi- 
larly the last clause would be a triumphant question of cer- 
tainty, asserting in the strongest manner that God would 


up in the coming of the king, and in which the dying man 
was sure that he should somehow have a share, dead though 
he were, to blossom and grow, though he had to die as in the 
winter, before the buds began to swell. The assurance of 
immortality, and of a share in all the blessings to come, 
bursts from the lips that are so soon to be silent. 

4, But the oracle cannot end with painting only blessings 
as flowing frém the king’s reign. If he is to rule in right- 
eousness and the fear of the Lord, then he must fight against 
evil. If his coming causes the tender grass to spring, it will 
quicken ugly growths too. The former representation is 
only half the truth; and the threatening of destruction for 
the evil-is as much a part of the Divine oracle as the other. 
Strictly, it is “wickedness”—the abstract quality rather 





than the concrete persons who embody it—which is spoken 
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. May we recall the old distinction that God loves y, 
nner while he hates the sin? The picture is vivid, The 
wicked—and all the enemies of this king are wicked, in the 
prophet’s view—are like some of these thorn-brakes, thy 
cannot be laid hold of, even to root them out, but need to be 
attacked with sharp praning-hooks on long shafts, or burned _ 

where they grow. There is a destructive side to the com; 
of the king, shadowed in every prophecy of him, and brought 
emphatically to prominence in his own descriptions of hj, 
reign and its final issues. It isa poor kindness to suppreg 
that side of the truth. Thorns as well as tender grass Spring 
up in the quickening beams; and the best commentary on the 
solémn words which close David's closing song is the ‘saying 
of the King himself; “In the time of the harvest I wil 
say to the reapers, Gather up first the tares, and bind they 
in bundles to burn them.” 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
AT EVENING TIME If SHALL BE LIGHT. 


David’s life had been tumultuous and stormy. In it had 
been mingled attempted murder of himself, exile, personal 
sin, humiliation, murder of his sons, two rebellions, pestilence, 
and famine; but at length the storm rolled away, leaving all 
the earth and air freshened, and, in the retreating distance, 
appeared the rainbow of promise and hope. 

In his last’ words, how all the disastrous and even dis. 
agreeable disappears! There are triumphs that obliterate 
all the toils by which they are won. There are victories 
whose splendors hide the vices they’ trample under foot, § 
There are joys over births that make all pains of travail 
forgotten. Even Jesus shall see the outcome of his infinite 
travail of soul, and be thoroughly satisfied. 

Our victories may be complete, not only over defects and 
shortcomings, but over our sins as well. David saw not the 
black storm-cloud rolling away, but he saw only the rainbow 
of God. He looked at the past, and saw himself, as he ex. 
pressed it in the last hymn he gave the world to sing, as 4 
man raised on high, anointed of God, a man that is pleasant 
in the psalms of all spiritual Israel. He looked forward 
and saw “the light of the morning, when the sun riseth, 
even a morning without clouds.” Blessed euthanasia! 
Mountains of vision are really set upon the earth, frou 
which heaven can be seen. 

The soul escaping as a bird from the snare of the fowler 
looks back with a great shudder at its narrow escape, and 
forward with a great joy‘at its now assured and perfect 
triumph. 

The triumph is larger than personal salvation, it is a vic- 
tory for God’s cause, This he sees clearly, and announces to 
the world the end of the perfect ruler and of the sons of Be- 
lial; the one a clear morning when the tender. grass springeth 
after the rain, and the other to be burned with fire, 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL, 


Now these be the last words of David (v. 1). There is all the 
difference in the world between a man’s last words and the 
last of a man’s words, It is very easy to fix the time when a 
man’s last words were spoken; but it is not so easy to decide 
when there shall be the last of that man’s words. The time 
of a man’s last words is settled by the mere power of his lungs. 
The endurance of a man’s words depends upon his personal 
character. In the one case the words are his last, because he 
is now dying. In the other case, his words will not.die be- 
cause of the life that the man lived. We have here the last 
words of David; but we shall never hear the last of David's 
words. And as it was with David, so it will be with all of us. 
The time of our last words will come when we lie down to 
die; but that will by no means be the last of our words. Our 
words of now, as inspired by our lives and characters, shall 
last for good or for ill, long after our last words have been 
spoken. What shell be the lasting influence of our words 
that are not our last ?’ 

Dawid the son of Jesse,... And the man who was raised on 
high. It is good for a man whom God has prospered to recall 
what he was whenever he considers what he is, If the son 
of the shepherd is raised to a throne, he will do well to bear 
in mind his former level,—not as a proof of his own attain- 
ments, but as a suggestion of the Divine favor that raised 
him from the lower plane to the higher. There is no such 
thing in this world as “a self-made man;” and no one would 
be surer to see this fact than he who has been “ raised up on 
high” from a lowly estate, if only he will stop and look over 
his past course, with an honest desire to answer sincerely the 
question, “ What hast thou that thou didst not receive?” 

The Spirit of the Lord spake by me, And his word was wpon my 
tongue (v. 2). None of us want to think that the worst 
thoughts which come into our minds are wholly of ourselves. 
We are glad to believe that they are temptations of the Evil 
One. But most of us would like to claim the eredis of ous | 
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jest thoughts. David, however, insists that hie best sayings 
are the Lord’s promptings; and so far he is worthy of being 
an example to all of ua. We ought to recognize the fact that 
we are dependent upon the Spirit of God for guidance in our 
prayers and in our teachings, and that we can never say the 
"wisest and the kindliest words to others, except as they are 
divinely suggested to us. 

The God of Israel said,... One that ruleth over men righteously, 
That ruleth in the fear of God, He shall be as the light of the morn- 
ing, when the sun riseth (vs. 3,4). It is one thing to have 
power; it is another thing to use power as it ought to be 
used. The man who has power has opportunity; the man 
who uses his power aright improves his opportunity, To 
have power is to have the possibility of added success, or of 
intensified failure. Not every man is called to rule over his 
fellows in high places of civil or church authority; but every 
parent is called to rule in his own family, every business man 
is called to rule over his subordinates, and every man in any 
position above the lowest on a railroad, a farm, a sailing- 
vessel, or in a factory, isa ruler of men in a limited sphere. 
Only he who rules righteously, and as one whom God rules, 
can have the blessing which properly belongs to the position 
which God has assigned to him, 

Verily my house is not so with God ; Yet he hath made with ne 
an everlasting covenant (v. 5). God treats all of us a great 
deal better than we deserve. The promises of God are to the 
well-doers; yet, although we are not well-doers, we have a 
share in the best things given of God to men. Not because 
we are good, but because God is good, are bounties and bene- 
fits heaped upon us continually, and are we made partakers 
of his covenant of grace. The comfort of comforts for all of 
us is, that we can make our own the provisions of salvation 
which are extended to sinners. God promises countless bless- 
ings to him who is of a pure heart and who has clean hands. 
Verily I am not thus in God’s sight, yet he has made witn 
me, through Jesus Christ, an everlasting covenant, ordered 
in all things, and sure. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


I would suggest that, after the reading of the lesson, the 
teacher take the title as a starting-point, and proceed to re- 
view the life of David. 

Last words suggest the end of life. With rare exceptions, 
the last words of a man’s life correspond with that which has 
gone before. The case of the thief on the cross is an ex- 
ceptional one, so that it does not contradict what has just 
been said. As David came toward his life’s ond, gp that last 
words and deeds had to be attended to, and he realized that 
he must soon leave this world, I doubt not that he often re- 
viewed his life. In that review there must have been many 
things that had once appeared to him very valuable, that 
now no longer seemed so, Other things that had not seemed 
so desirable must now have been seen to be very precious. 
It is astonishing how marked a difference we find between a 
preview and a review. Relative values change, and we re- 
gret, too late, that we had not been wiser in our estimate of 
things. David, looking at his life, could easily have divided 
it into three parts. These stood out quite distinct from each. 
other, so that each of them could be examined by itself. 
Let us look at them, and try to see which of them was of the 
most value, and why. 

Part I. His Peaceful Life——This fell in the time of his 
early youth. Feeding his father’s sheep, he was free from 
the anxieties that later on beset him so steadily. He had 
time for much meditation, and as the result of that life we 
have such psalms as the Nineteenth and Twenty-third. 
Those were days when he learned much of Jehovah, and 
practiced that trust of which the Psalms so often speak. 
There was not anything of fame that came to him then, for 
no one knew anything about that shepherd lad. But, in the 
retrospect, those days must have seemed very precious to 
him. Asa matter of fact, it was in those days of quiet that 
we find the roots of much that is best in his after life. From 
those times he was called out by the war of the Philistines, 
and the episode of Goliath, and then soon began the next 
experience of his life. 

Part Il. His Persecuted Life. — When he was called 
away from his sheepfold to the camp, he may perhaps have 
thought that the new life was to be far more agreeable than 
the old had been. In that he was much mistaken, for very 
soon he found that his was no bed of roses. Enwy soon filled 
the breast of Saul, and he to whom David had practically 
saved his throne, became his bitterest enemy. For years 

and years David could truly say, “ There is but a step between 
me and death.” To the human eye these were anything but 
good years; and yet in the retrospect we can see that they 
were years rich in the experience of the care of God, and in 
which he grew in grace and in all that was grand in char- 
acter, Some of the grandest deeds of his life fell during these 
days of trouble, and the most Christ-like acts are to be found 
there. If the old king wanted to find deeds which he could 


ish his character, and not in.any way to dim the gold of his 


time in which to seek for them. Persecution seemied to pol- 


true worth. 
Part Ill. His Prosperous Life.—This began when’ he 
ascended the throne. Now, the average man would. say, 
began David’s life of greatest usefulness. But to us it does 
not seem so. For the great sins of his bife are not to be found 
in the days of his obscurity, nor in the times of his persecu- 
tion, but in the years of his prosperity. So, too, the bitterest 
sorrows of his life came during this time, and that just because 
here he went farthest astray from the way of God’s command. 
Here we find adultery and murder. Here, too, we find the 
rebejlion of his favorite son, that early cost Absalom his life, 
and brought to the king his keenest. anguish. This part of 
his life has in it the least that we recognize as of abiding value, 
for all that he did in the matter of upbuilding an external 
kingdom seems of but little account compared with that which 
pertains to the spiritual world. In any*thoughtful retrospect 
of his life he could easily discern that not the visible, but 
the invisible was the lasting, and not the material, but the 
spiritual, was of the most value. 
Having tried to make the scholargunderstand, in a measure, 
how the king might thus have looked back on his life, and 
corrected. some of his misjudgments, which led him into sin, 
the teacher may well call the attention of the class to the 
fact that much that at the present moment seems so valuable 
to us, will seem to be of no value at all when we come to the 
last things of life. Also that what we now think to be very 
desirable may not, after all, be so good for us. Many a man 
has longed for wealth either for his own sake or for the sake 
of his children. When he has gained the wealth, it has been 
a source of temptation to him or of ruin to his children. 
This is one reason why, in so many instances, the children 
of the rich turn out shockingly. That which ought to 
have helped, has hindered them, and they have fallen 
far behind in the race of life, Sons of rich men, and 
sons of great men, are too often very poor and small. It 
were better for them to have been born poor and obscure. 
Their advantages have ruined them. The moral of all 
this is, “Seekest thou great things for thyself? seek them 
not.” Obscurity and trouble are less dangerous than popu- 
larity and prosperity. And if they are rightly used, they 
may work out in us that which shall be more precious than 
ggid, yea than much fine gold. “Before I was afflicted I went 
astray: but now have I kept thy word.” This was true of 
David, and will prove true of many in our own times, 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


This lesson may well be a review of some leading events 
in David’s life, and include more than the words of the 
selected verses, J 

David's Sorrows.—Do you think David had most joys or 
sorrows in his life? If you read the Psalms,—and David 
wrote many of them,—you will often find the words “praise” 
and “trust,” and see how often David said “I will rejoice in 
thee.” If you have a little book of psalms or a Bible which 
is your own,—and every child ought to have one,—ask 
mamma to read it with you every.day. Have a blue pencil 
and a red one, and every time you find a glad verse with the 
word “ praise,” or “rejoice,” or “give thanks,” make a red 
mark under the word, and every time you find the reason for 
gladness in the word “trust”? make a blue mark. What a 
precious book you will have to keep, and show you that “the 
righteous shall be glad in the Lord, and shall trust in him” ! 
David learned the lessons of happy thanksgiving while he was 
a shepherd with his flocks, where, he said, “the little hills 
rejoice on every side,” and of the valleys, ‘‘ They shout for 
joy, they also sing.” David had real sorrows. When he was 
hunted in the wilderness, and hid in rocks and caves, to whom 
did he cry for help? Then he prayed, “ Bring thou me out 
of my distresses.”» As you read, you may make a black mark 
under the words of distress, “grief” or “tears;” but on the 
same page you will often have to ziake bright-colored marks, 
close to the sorry ones, in such verses as this, “ Weeping may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.’ The 
keenest of David’s sorrows were caused by sin. David’s saddest 
words are those when he confessed his own transgressions 
against God, when he said, “ Thy hand was heavy upon me.” 
David learned from his own sins that “many sorrows shall 
be to the wicked.” What heart-breaking grief did we learn 
about in last week’s lesson? What did David say when he 
first knew of the death of Absalom? David had great sor- 
rows for his people. There was once a famine in the land 
for three whole years, There was a terrible pestilence, when 
seventy thousand people died. (God sent it as a punishment 
for sin. David mourned and prayed, and asked God that he 
might be puniffed for the people. He said, “I have sinned, 
and I have done wickedly: ... let thine hand, I pray thee, be 
against me.” David saw the angel of the Lord having a drawn 
sword in his hand strétched out over Jerusalem. David and 
the elders of Israel, clothed in sackcloth, fell upon their faces. 





contemplate with comfort, and not with shame, this was the 


threshing wheat. David bought the threshing-floor and the 
hill, and there built an altar, and with prayer and burnt 
offering worshiped God. The Lord answered him from 
heaven by fire upon the altar of burnt offering, “and the 
plague was stayed.” 

David's Last Years.—David lived to be seventy years old, 
and for forty years he was a king. He had a long and busy 
life, was a good king, faithful to-his people. Who was king 
before David? Why was Saul rejected by God? | His life 
grew more ‘and more wicked to the end, selfish, cruel, unjust; 
but David served God more and more truly to the last. He 
sinned, but he repented, and is spoken of by the Lord as “my 
servant David, who ‘kept my commandments, and who fol- 
lowed me with all his heart.” His dearest wish he was not. 
allowed to see fulfilled. What did he want to build for God? 
Because he had been a man of war, he was not allowed to 
build the Temple, but it was promised that his son should. 
David prepared for it. ‘He had masons to hew stones to 
build the house; he laid up gold and silver which had been 
congecrated, kept for the service of God; he had cedar-trees 
and brass in abundance, and iron for the nails for the doors 
of the gates; and he had chosen and cunning workmen in 
gold, brass, and stone, whose work was perfect. He had pro- 
vided the place; for on the hill and the threshing-floor, 
which he had bought-with his own silver and gold, the Tem- 
ple was built. He prepared for the worship, Singers and 
players on instruments were in chosen bands with leaders, as 
were the soldiers and captains in hisarmy. He wrote psalms 
to be recited and sung there. 

Dawid’s Last Words.—-David had parting counsels for his 
people, his princes, hisson. He called together his mighty 
men and captains; the stewards who took care of his droves 
of camels and asses, his flocks, his vineyards on the hillsides, 
his trees in the plains; those in charge of his cellars of oil 
and treasures of gold and silver,—and charged them what to 
do. He had a solemn charge for Solomon, the son who was 
to be king. Every child should learn and remember these 
words: “Know thou the God of thy father, and serve him 
with a perfect heart and with a willing mind:... if thou seek 
him, he will be found; ... if thou forsake him, he will cast 
thee off for ever.” 

David's Last Song.—God gave his spirit for David to singin 
thanksgiving for the covenant he had made, and to see a8 a 
prophet the One who was to come, He took no glory to him- 
self; he remembered how he had been chosen and had been 
made the sweet psalmist of Israel. He was not allowed to 
build the temple; but he was permitted to foresee the coming 
of the Lord of the temple. Sin is spoken of as darkness; 
darkness belongs to the night. Jesus Christ takes away siti; 
and he. is called “the light,” “the Sun of Righteousness.” 
David had watched for the morning through many a long 
night in mountain dangers; he knew the beauty of a cloud- 
less morning sky, and knew early sunshine after rain. So he 
sang of Jesus in the fourth verse. 

Dawid’s Last Sleep.—In peace and hope the old king was 
ready to depart from the earth. Paul, who preached Jesus, 
said of David, “After he had served his own generation 
by the will of God,” he fell on sleep. David's lot is not 
given to any other; but to try to do the will of God, and 
serve others in his name, makes every one a sharer in a 
covenant true and sure. To all such will come a sweet, rest- 
ful sleep, to wake in the clear sunshine of eternal love. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
Canon OF DURHAM. 


“A Morning WitHovut Cioups.”—In these last words of 
David there are two very simple yet forcible comparisons, 
taken from the most ordinary occurrences of rural life, yet 
all the more powerful from their very simplicity. The just 
ruler who rules in the fear of the Lord is compared to the 
light of the morning, when the sun rises in a clear, cloudless 
sky, and to the tender grass springing up from the moist 
earth under-the influences of that sun’s rays, Evil men and 
their final end are compared to thorns contemptuously thrust 
aside and heaped up by an iron fork, and then burned on the 
spot. Now as to the first illustration. In those semi-tropical 
lands, there is, we well know, very little uncertainty about 
the weather, as in our more temperate and variable latitudes. 
When the rain does begin, the former rain, or that of early 
winter especially, the sky is dark indeed, and the torrents 
descend uninterruptedly for some days, swelling the mountain 
torrents and deluging the plains. But it ceases as suddenly as 
it began. When the black night succeeds the dark day, there 
is no indication of any change. But, during the night, the 
clouds are exhausted, and disappear. The thirsty earth has 


absorbed all their moisture, and startling is the change when 
the sun dasyn reveals a sky without a flake to vary its azure 
hue, and a silver sheen responds to the sunlight from every 
pebble and every leaf. 





The angel sent a prophet to tll David to set up an altar and 


“Tae Tenprr Grass.”—Soon' the warm rays draw up the 
moisture like steam from the earth. Three days before, when 


offer sdorifices, A man-with hig four sons was in that place 
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the rainfall began, the whole plain was bare and brown, with- 
out a vestige of green on its surface, All seemed utterly 
lifeless, Yet it teemed with the germs of life; and now, 
when the penetrating waters have sodden and swollen each 
peed, it bursts under the sudden returning warmth, and in a 


_ @ingle day the whole land is clad with a gauzy carpet of 


delicate pale green, “the tender grass springing out of the 


_ earth by clear shining after rain.” Such is the contrast when 


@ just ruler, swayed by the fear of God, delivers a nation 
ground by oppression or trampled down by their foes, as 
Israel by the Philistines. Yet the illustration has a far 
higher and deeper import; for, though primarily employed 


of David’s kingdom, the whole passage points through it to 


the reign of the Messiah, 
Tuorns.—The simile applied to the sons of Belial, the 
men of naught, is not at all suggested by the foregoing, 
though taken, likewise, from the field. They are, like thorns, 
go hard and sharp that they cannot be handled, or utilized in 
any way for fuel under the oven, but must be pushed together 
“with iron and the staff of a spear,’ or, as we should say, 
with along fork; and then, when heaped together, be burned 
on the spot. Thorny and prickly plants abound in the dry 
climate of rocky Palestine. No less than eighteen Hebrew 
words are used in the Old Testament to express different 
kinds of thorns, briars, and thistles. Many of these cannot 


' be satisfactorily identified, but the word here used (kotz) 


appears to be a general term applied to thorny trees and 


shrubs as opposed to thistles and prickly herbs. One may 
.gee the women in the plhin of Jezreel, in summer, gather- 


ing the thistles and spiny acanthus, and binding them in 


_ great bundles for fuel for their ovens. This use of thorns is 
alluded to in Ecclesiastes 7: 6, “As the crackling of thorns 
But there are woody thorns, notably the 


under a pot.” 
zakkam and nubk tree, of the twigs of which tradition would 
plait our Saviour’s crown of thorns, which are far too hard 
and sharp to be so gathered, and which cannot be handled 
-with impunity. So powerful and sharp are their recurved 


band hooked spines, that the husbandman who has sown a 


plot of corn in the open prairie needs no other fence than 
the boughs of these bushes lopped off, and strewn in a line, 
_with a fork, round the crop. - Though the rude hedge is not 


more than three feet high, it is quite impervious, and no 


animal, not even a camel, will think of forcing such a de- 


fense. But these thorns are of no farther use, precious as 


- fuel is in those treeless lands; and when the crop has been 


reaped, the fence must be cleared away, that the cattle may 


-browse on the herbage which takes its place. The husband- 


man pushes the thorns together with his mattock, and kindles 
_them on the spot. Such, the Psalmist warns us, shall be the 


end of evil men, worthless and useless, 
The College, Durham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





DAVID’S LIFE SECRET. 





AR GIANT THREATENS, 


WHEN | A KING PURSUES, 


AR PEOPLE REBEL, 


TRUST IN GOD. 


“He hath made unto me an everlasting covenant.” 








COVENANT MERCIES, 
UNDESERVED, 
SUFFICIENT, 
EVERLASTING. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


**My hope is built on nothing less,” 
“ Rock of Ages.” 
“The promise of my Father’s love.” 
“When my final farewell to the world.” 
 We’re going home, no more to roam.” 
“ Nearer home.” 

‘ “ Beyond the smiling and the weeping.” 
One more day’s work for Jesus.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


On what occasion did David compose Psalm 18? (Compare 
Were, or were not, David’s 
Name some who were admitted to 
his presence during his last days, and who may have first 
put these words on record (1 Kings 1:1, 23; 2:1, with 
1 Chron. 29: 29.) What is meant by the “last words” of 
aman? Ifa man’s words are inspired, does the period of 
his life when they were uttered either augment or decrease 
their weight?) Through whom did God speak his last words 
to us? Im what sense only can they be regarded as lest 


Psa. 18 with 2 Sam. 22.) 
last words prophetic? 


words? What is the substance of his last message to us? 
(1 John 4: 8.) How does he speak it? (1 John 4: 9 with 
John 16: 13, 14.) 

What four things are asserted of David in connection with 
this record of his last words? (v. 1.) What does David 
himself assert concerning their origin? (v. 2.) Which of all 
these assertions furnishes the potent reason for our study of 
these words? What is the relative importance of the other 
assertions? Indicate the extremes involved in the thought 
of his exaltation. What is the subject of David’s last utter- 
ance? (v. 3, Rev. Ver.) To what kingdom does he refer? 
(Isa. 11 : 1-5.) Who is meant by the Rock of Israel? (1 Cor 
10: 4.) ‘ 

Is it, or is it not, possible, in this day of light, to improve 
upon David’s imagery? (John 1:7-9; John 8:12.) Does 
the entire earth, or only a part of it, now receive the benefit 
of this light? (Consider John 1 : 5, 9,10.) Whodo, and who 
do not, come within its direct rays? (2 Cor. 4: 3-6.) How 
could David endure the thought of dying before the Sun of 
Righteousness arose with healing in his wings? (v.5; Heb. 
11:10; 6:17.) Have we, or have we not, yet entered into 
the’ fulness of the light of that morning without clouds? 
Will it ever be realized on earth? (2 Pet.3: 13; Rev. 21: 
1, 2, 23.) What is our prospect of entering into its enjoyment? 
(2 Pet. 3:14.) What shall be the portion of the children 
of unrighteousness? (vs. 6,7.) Give other texts in which this 
same doctrine is announced (Matt. 3: 12; 13: 40-43.) Give 
David’s last charge to Solomon (1 Kings 2 : 1-10.) 

Philadelphia. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Memory and prophecy blend in the words of this lesson. 
God has done great things for his loved ones. God shall yet 
do greater things than he has done, for those whom he loves. 
The thoughts that filled David’s heart are thoughts for us all. 

As we look back over the past, we can see that God’s love 
and loving ministry have been wonderful to usward, All 
that was done for David, for Jacob, and for Abraham, was 
done for us; and more than was done for them has been done 
for us since their day. The covenant with Abraham and 
with Jacob, that was renewed with David, is a covenant in 
our behalf to-day. It is ordered in all things, and sure; and 
in it is our salvation and our best desires. But God’s loving 
proffers of grace are of no avail to those who refuse to accept 
them. And if men will put themselves in persistent opposi- 
tion to God, God will still press forward in the line of his 
purpose of ultimate triumph for the right; and his opposers 
shall be overborne in his progress. 

It is for us, each and all, to decide now, whether we are to 
be sharers in the blessings covenanted to the descendants of 
David, or sharers in the ruin that will come to those who are 
the determined opposers of God’s plans, 





ADDED POINTS, 


An added responsibility rests on a man who is speaking 
his last words on earth, That responsibility now rests, in a 
sense, on every one of us; for our next words may be our last. 

God is ready to speak, by his Spirit, through every follower 
of Jesus who is ready to be a mouthpiece of God’s Spirit. 
Every teacher ought to open his mind and heart to God’s 
Spirit whenever he would have God’s truth come home to 
his scholars by means of his speaking. 

God is, indeed, a Rock to his people; a shelter from sun 
and storm, and a defense against enemies. 

Even though we are not rulers over others, we can, by 
God’s grace, be rulers over ourselves; and that is beiter than 
being the conquerors of a great city. 

The ungodly are a sore trouble in this world. Let us see 
to it that we are not counted in that class of mankind, 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


> 


THE SCHOOL AND THE HOME. 


Never will the Sunday-school perform its full measure 
of usefulness until it recognizes how closely linked it 
is with the home; never will the home perform its 
full measure of religious training until it recognizes its 
intimate connection with the Sunday-school, One of 
the good signs of the times is the increasing effort on all 
sides to interlink these two God-ordained agencies of 
religious training and culture. 

The Princes Street Sabbath School of Arbroath, Scot- 
land, distributes to its scholars a blank about 547 
inches square, at the top of which is printed the follow- 
ing heading: 


PRINCES STREET SABBATH SCHOOL, ARBROATH (SCOTLAND). 
Write down on this slip at home to-night what lessons you 


have learned in the Sabbath school to-day. Bring this slip, 
filled up and signed, next Sabbath. Don’t be afraid to fill it 








up. Noscholar shall see what you write. If YOU Can remey, 
ber only one lesson, I shall be pleased. 
W. Briaas, Superintende, 
Then follows a blank to be filled in, thus; 





SUBJECT OF LESSON. 








And after this the sheet is left blank for the pupil ty 
write as above directed. 

In similar interest is a card issued by the prim 
class of the Oxford Presbyterian Church Sunday-schoo), 
Philadelphia, which is addressed directly to parents, thus: 

DEAR PARENTS: You can aid us very much in our work, 
Our teaching will need all the help you can give to accomplish 
what we desire. Yon can give us aid by: 

First.—Reading over the lesson with the children before they 
come to the school. 

Second.—Teaching the verses on the lesson card, so that the 
child can readily repeat them. 

Third.—By carefully questioning them upon what they hay 
learned during the afternoon. 

Fourth.—By your prayers and sympathy for the work. 

Our school commences at 2.30 P. M. The doors are not 
opened till. two o’clock, One tardy scholar will disturb the 
whole school. 

The scholars will be visited at least once a year; oftener, if 
possible. In case of sickness, and the parents or little one 
desire to see their teachers, do not take it for granted that we 
know they are sick, but.send word to us. 

We shall always be glad to have you visit the school, and see 
for yourselves-how your children spend their Sabbath afternoon, 

We aim to teach Jesus Christ and his love for the “ Lambs of 
the Fold.” Pray for us, that our work may not fail. 

IsRAEL P. BLacg, Superintendent, 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its autho 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. Fron 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, aul 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, i 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of th 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor, 








RECENT SOCIOLOGICAL BOOKS* 


Both the comprehensiveness and the desire for prac- 
tical work, now marking the Church of England and her 
American daughter, are illustrated in two books that 
have been issued almost simultaneously. One is Prac- 
ticable Socialism, Essays on Social Reform, by the Rev. 
and Mrs. Samuel A. Barnett, The principal author is 
the well-known Broad Church worker in the wretched 
Whitechapel district of London, on whose church build- 
ing is the costly mural adornment at the dedication of 
which Matthew Arnold made a much discussed address 
a few years since. Mr. Barnett’s indefatigable toils for 
the poor also include, as will be remembered, an annual 
loan exhibition of many of the best pictures in London, 
transported to the parish-house in the belief that what 
raises taste and develops thought and a sense of the 
beautiful is likely to help in the growth of morals, Mr. 
Barnett is an earnest, and in some ways a radical, 
reformer; he would democratize, greatly broaden, and 
truly nationalize, the Church of England in its govern- 
ment, and lop off what he deems excrescences of doc- 
trine and ritual, This desire, which is very bold from 
the Anglican point of view, is queerly accompanied by a 
timid and prejudiced fear of disestablishment, to the 
arguments for which he is by no means fair, Mr. 
Barnett would like to eee the Church of England 
include all the denominations in Britain, giving each 
its legitimate freedom of faith and ritual. But all of 
these papers kindle thought, even where they arouse 
opposition from the conservative or the radical; and 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Barnett and his wife are 
terribly in earnest in their purposes to carry the gospel 
of Christian righteousness to the poor, by preaching, 
teaching, giving tools or money, university extension in 
resident settlements, art exhibitions, music, country 
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‘visits, and all good works, familiar and unfamiliar. The 
geveral chapters cannot be summarized in any limited 
space; they are worth reading, and everybody must 
gecept at least a part of them, 

The Rev. J. Convers, author of Marriage and 
Divorce in the United States, as They Are and as 
They Ought to Be, is an extreme sacramentarian and 
ritualist, and is a member of the Cowley Fathers, or 

celibates of the monastic Society of St. John the Evan- 
geist He regards the Protestant Episcopal Church as 
Se Catholic Church for the United States, in valid, 
though theoretical, possession, by orders and primacy, 
of all the rights and privileges of regularly constituted 
Christianity in this country. Yet his zeal is as great, 
his study of social questions as deep, and his moral force 
as helpful, as Mr. Barnett’s, His statistics, as here 
presented in tables and text, are nothing less than ap- 
palling. The irregularity of marriage legislation in the 
yarious states, the lax ideas of many who hastily wed, 
and the sharp conflict between too frequent practice and 
the inspired, irrevocable, and eternal law of Christ on 
this subject, are so set forth that he may run that read- 
eth, The Christian minister, legislator, judge, or lay- 
man, ought to lay to heart such a summary as is here 
given concerning the muddle by which marriages are 
made and unmade. There may be two opinions as to 


sister ;” but there can be none concerning the hostility 
between the existing state of things, in too many respects 
and the New Testament law. This Christian nation 
will never consent to see the family endangered; and 
as soon as they realize that 328,716 divorces were granted 
in the United States between 1867 and 1886, all orders 
and professions of God-fearing men and women should 
“pull together” for wise and uniform legislation, equi- 
table administration of the laws, and unewerving obedi- 


marriages or annul them. 

A like seriousness of purpose and strength of determina- 
tion animate the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, the English 
preacher of St. James’s Hall, in his sermons on Social 


gears., Christianity, he thinks, has failed, to a great 
He agrees with some recent 
Positivist or Agnostic arraignments of the results of 
Christian civilization as made manifest in the present 
condition of Europe, and Africa in particular; and he 
is determined, to the extent of his powers, to help to 
arouse believers to the duty of making such application 
of the principles of the Master, at home and abroad, 
from street charities to international enterprises, as 
shall promote the kingdom of God and the brother- 
hood of man. The sermons are not very closely 
related to each other. Their literary form is, as the 
author admits, far from perfect; and that over-time- 
liness of theme which suggests the Saturday advertise- 
ment of the Sunday sermon will tend to diminish any 
enduring usefulness of the discourses. But they are 
marked throughout by a constant sense of duty to the 
men among whom and for whom the modern preacher 
should live, in obedience to the consecration implied in 
the very word “minister.” Mr, Hughes evidently feels, 
and sometimes states, that our times are specially dere- 
lict in their ideas of vital and applied Christianity. 
Enough, of course, remains to engage to the utmost all 
our strength and devotion, and the church of to-day is 
still far enough from its ideal. But it sometimes seems 
necessary to remind even these zealous workers—or 
especially these zealous workerse—that Christianity is 
by no means retrograding in earnestness or declining in 
the wealth of reformatory means at its command, A 
little reading, say of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, or 
Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy, or Tyerman’s Life of 
Wesley, or McMaster’s History of the People of the 
United States, or any other record of the “good old 
times,” will show that “social Christianity,” or “ prac- 
ticable socialism,”? was never much nearer realization 
than now. There is a progressiveness in the regenera- 
tion of man which is not inconsistent with, but really 
essential to, the most strenuous self-éxertion and the 
most fervent faith in the omnipotence of the Holy Ghost. 





Tales of birds and beasts, true or imagined, seldom 
weary readers, young or old.- From Aisop’s Fables to 
the late J. G. Wood’s books and lectures, the human 
creature has been deeply interested in the ways of his 
humbler and lower fellows in the animal kingdom, and 
has found in the study of them entertainment for child- 
hood, and, in later years, a determination to protect them 


beneficent Creator. How the pursuit of natural history 

can, in any mind, result in anything save theistic belief, 

it is hard to uaderstand. Such a simple and unpreten- 

tious book as Mr. J. W. Sanborn’s Go to the Ant and 

Learn Many Wonderful Things, is likely to be instruc- 

tive to any ingenuous reader, whether his age be eight or 

eighty. The author’s theme is one of the best in natural 

history, as Wood and Lubbock have proved; and while 

he brings to its treatment no mastery of style, and little 

scientific knowledge, he offers, in a plain and straight- 

forward way, a helpful summary of the leading facts 

about ants, as gleaned by him from the readily accessible 

books on the subject. He should have made some use 

of the ablest American work in this department, Dr. H. ©. 

McCook’s Agricultural Ant of Texas, a volume of the 

existence of which he does not seem to be aware.——On 

the whole, now that we have no Asops, La Fontaines, 

or Hans. Andersens, truth about animals is better than 

fiction; and Mr. Sanborn’s book is more profitable 
reading for children than W. Warde Fowler’s Tales of the 
Birds, though the latter is much superior in literary style 
and typography, and is well illustrated. Mr. Fowler’s 
readable stories are fairly interesting, and illustrate 
various duties of men, or qualities of birds, in fiction 
which is midway between fancy and parable. Children, 
however, are likely to prefer either a more unmitigated 
story or a sharper moral than the author generally gives; 
while the misty and unsatisfactory allegory entitled A 
Tragedy in Rook-Life will merely grieve the young 
minds that fail to see its rather doubtful purpose, which 
is to satirize the mischief-making cynic and the unsocial 
philosopher. In general, the first stories—such as the 
pretty moralization, Out of Tune, and the dainty account 
of A Jubilee Sparrow—are better worth reading aloud 
than the later tales in the volume. Mr. Bryan Hook’s 
pictures on wood emphasize once more the ability of 
British artists in the drawing of animals, and their too 
common inability to portray a human figure with much 
life in face or attitude. (Go to the Ant, 745} inches, 
cloth, pp. 119. Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe. Price, 
60 cents.—Tales of the Birds, 7354 inches, cloth, illus- 
trated, pp. ix, 239. London and New York: Macmillan 
and Company. Price, $1.25.) 


The Hartford Theological Seminary has a Foreign 
Missionary Lectureship, requiring “an annual series of 
lectures, not Jess than ten nor more than fifteen in num- 
ber.” The Rev. Dr. Augustus C. Thompson, one of the 
trustees of the seminary, was largely instrumental in 
endowing this lectureship. He has for many years been 
active in the home service of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, has lectured upon 
missions in other seminaries, and has visited the foreign 
field, and also European countries, for literary research 
on the subject. Hence his name alone suggested itself 
as the lecturer at Hartford. At present Dr. Thompson 
is chairman of the prudential committee of the board 
above named,—a committee whose doings have been 
much discussed of late. The lectures in this volume 
were delivered as one of the courses on the above founda- 
tion. While, therefore, they have a special pertinence 
to theological students, they are equally well adapted to 
quicken the missionary interest of pastors, irrespective 
of denominational lines within the wide circle of evan- 
gelical preachers. The concluding lectures, on mission- 
ary conferences, are rendered the more interesting from 
Dr. Thompson’s having been present at the more impor- 
tant assemblies he names (in 1853-54 he was in India as 
the associate of Dr. Rufus Anderson). The descriptions 
of the conferences have therefore a personal flavor, which 
adds greatly to their vividness, The work has been 
printed in large type, and has many foot-notes and a very 
full appendix and index. The appendix is especially 
rich in bibliographical lists, and in excerpts from rare 
documents. The scholarly method is apparent through- 
out, but the earnest tone of the evangelical enthusiast is 
never chilled by the evidently laborious research of the 
author. The volume cannot fail to help greatly those 
pastors who desire to arouse the interest of their people 
in this great work entrusted to all Christians. (75 
inches, cloth, pp. viii, 469. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $1.75.) 


The present tendency toward the hasty writing of 
biographies is regrettable, whatever the desirability of 
reading the lives of great and good men. A biography 
published instantly after the subject’s death—or even, as 
often happens, within his lifetime—can be neither com- 
plete norimpartial. Thus, Mr. Jesse Page’s John Bright, 
The Man of the People, is promiscuous eulogy from begin- 





to its subject, who was as modest as he was eminent. I 
quotes from Robertson’s biography, written during Mr, 
Bright's life and hastily supplemented after his death ; 
and its comparatively few pages are liberally pieced out 
with miscellaneous woodcuts of various degrees of use- 
fulness or irrelevancy, among those of the latter class 
being a-view of New York, a picture of a slave-auction, 
etc. Robertson’s biography is a mere piece of padded 
bookmaking, but it is, at least, better than this,—In the 
same series appears a more readable and useful life of 
Henry M. Stanley, by Arthur Montefiore, The author 
has merely condensed the easily accessible narratives, 
and his style is often like that of the average stereopticon | 
lecturer; but he is readable, and has succeeded in giving 
young people and busy folk a clear and, on the whole, 
useful summary of a remarkable career. The pictures, 
especially the admirable portrait, are instructive, and 
the book will develop some boys’ taste for reading works 
of travel and discovery. (John Bright. 7} <5 inches, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. 160.—Henry M. Stanley. 7$X65 
inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 160. Chicago: Fleming H, 
Revell. Price of each, 75 cents.) 


A smoothly written tale of Covenanter times in Scot- 
land is Graham McCall's Victory, by Grace Stebbings, 
who shows, in these pages, a power of arousing and. 
retaining interest in a religio-historical story without 
resort to undue sensationalism. (7} 5} inches, cloth, 
pp. 383. Boston: Ira Bradley and Company. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Hebrews of America now have a Jewish Publica- 
tion Society, organized in Philadelphia in June of last 
year. There are three thousand ordinary members, 
twenty life members at $100 each, and one’ hundred 
“patrons” at $20 each. The society proposes to issue 
books on Jewish religion, history, and letters, and, in 
particular, to produce new juvenile books of fiction and 
biography, etc., by Jewish writers. Ample funds for 
this latter purpose are likely to be forthcoming. 


To Dr. Horace Howard Furness of Philadelphia be- 
longs the credit of editing what is clearly the best anno- 
tated edition of Shakespeare. This variorum edition 
now includes Macbeth, King Lear, Hamlet, Romeo and 
Juliet, and Othello, and is superior to all predecessors 
and rivals in the matter of the fulness and wisdom éf 
the notes and illustrative matter of which its bulky 
volumes are chiefly composed. Dr. Furness is now at 
work on As You Like It, and it is to be feared that this, 
with one more play to appear a year later, will be the 
last of his monumental work, for the continuance of 
which he declares that he deems his age and strength 
inadequate. Should his reluctance not be overcome, it 
is to be hoped that some other hand of equal firmnéas 
may continue the task. 


Among the latest of the ecumenical conventions of 
religious workers was the World’s Sunday-school CGon- 
vention, held in London in July of the present year, 
That gathering was well attended by Americans, as well 
as by representative workers from the different countries 
of Europe. Many good things were said there; and 
among these were some things worthy of special preser- 
vation. A complete record of the entire proceedings, 
day by day, with a report of all the addresses given, has 
been published in a handsome octavo volume of more 
than four hundred pages, by the London Sunday School 
Union; and a special edition of this work is republished 
in Chicago, by Mr. Fleming H. Revell. It will be sent 
by mail, for sixty cents a copy in paper covers, and for 
eighty- five cents in cloth. It is a volume that is worthy 
of the attention of intelligent Sunday-school workers, 


Considerable interest may properly be shown in the 
announcement that Francis Turner Palgrave is editing - 
a Treasury of Sacred Song. His well-known Golden 
Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the 
English Language, published in 1861, has long been 
recognized by the chief critical authorities as the choicest 
of all our anthologies; and though his subsequent Chil- 
dren’s Treasury was, naturally, less successful, the new 
book is sure to be of significant value, because Professor 
Palgrave has done more than any of his contemporaries 
to show that the half is greater than the whole,—that 
the pure-gold of poetry is to be found by a process of 
exclusion of dross, What this literary critic may choose 
from accessible religious lyrics will assuredly not be 
unworthy; and the selection, though perhaps not final or 





ning to end, and therefore would have been distasteful 





exhaustive, will be equally instructive in what it prints 
and in what it omits. 
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| . BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two inserticns, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. Ali advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance wpon the last page, 
will be charged an, advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 












For nervousness, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. W. C. Hanscome, Minneapolis, 
Minn., says: “I used it in a case of acute 
rheumptism, during convalescence; the par- 
ticular symptoms I wished to relieve were 

.. sleeplessness and nervousness, and the results 
were all I desired.” 
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New Volume—New Type—More Pages. 
The New Volume of 


The Enlarged 
St. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
begins with the 


NOVEMBER 
NUMBER 


Ready everywhere October 25. 


NEw subscribers should begin with Novem- 
ber. Both the December and January 
numbers will be holiday issues. No home 
where there are young people to be influenced 
and educated can afford to be without St. 
Nichoias. Price, $3.00 a year, 25 cents a 
number. Subscribe through dealers or the 
publishers, 
THE CENTURY CO., New York. 
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for the Times. 
By Cuaruxs A. Brices, D.D. 8vo, $1.75. 
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also grandly catholic. It is as invigorating as the 
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“The purpose of the book is nobly conceived.”— 
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“Oneof the most remarkable books we have lately 
met with.”—The Churchman. 
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Cloth binding, $1.00, postpaid. 


A. S. BARNES & C€0.,~ 


iii William Street, New York. 
THE ART AMATEUR $1 


6 superb numbers of this largest and best 
practical art magazine, a for all wishin 
to learn Oil, Moin meg or China Painting, Woot 
rass Hammering, Book Illus 
trating, and Embro ar ry. To secure these, together 


With 12 Exquisite Colored Studies 32's" 


ing or framing, and hundreds of artistic workin 
— and poy og es send this advertisement ‘and 
# (Fogulez price, .- rect to the publisher, MON- 
MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. 


ey ve German, Spanish, 
ian and Latin, 


eeks’ study, master either of these 

eu tly fe Tai and business conversation, 

yee R. 8. ROSENTH L’S celebrated Facies, 
sY M. Terms $5.00 for books of each langu: 

with privil at answers to ie 28 0s and correction of “y" 


ple copy cents. Liberal 
to teachers. Latin, Part I., just published, price, 50 cents, 
Meisterschaft "Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 


EMERCENCY NOTES. 


HAT to doin Accidents and Sudden II!- 
ness till the Dector mes. a practical 
manual of over 100 pages, 300 indexeu subject-refer- 
ences, and 18 original illustrations, by Glentworth R. 
Butler, A.M., M.D., is ‘a valuable book of reference 
in any household.”—N. ¥. Sun. Life may depend on 
assistance promptly rendered from instructions giv en 
in this book. Price, cloth, 50 cts., post free. K& 





























WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 and 50 Astor Place, x. ¥. 


ORGAN 


FREE This seems absurd, and 
= We have not room to 

ticulars here, but, if 

sam: Fe Cope of the’ the Chri 
LA 


Pa., you will find Pull part 


LIBRARIANS 





A BEAUTIFUL 


Corrace 


etisa nd 
ve full p 
ou will send B cents Prot 
tmas number to GODEY’S 
Box ok i Philadelphia, 








Using “‘ Check System Register” save time, labor, and 
books. GARRIGUEs Bros., 608 Arch St., Philad’a. Pa. 


1,000 COPIES A DAY, for one vere of President 
Schultz’? BOOKS OF THE Tele AN- 
ALYZED (see Review, Sept. 28). are pee to supply 
every reader of The Sunday School Times. Send 20 cts. 

silver, — ) at once for your copy. Every Sun- 
-8c200l sc! os should also have a copy. 
T. FRUEAUFY, Easton, Pa. 








Send for our new illustrated catalogue = 


Standard and Miscellaneous Books. 
T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO..13 Astor Piace, N.Y. 


“OXFORD” 


eachers’ Bib 
T. T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East ith St. a . 


| COIN sz A FORTUNE to Stet 
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TUN LEAVES-OF MUSIC 


emeRsON’S NEW JEW RESPONSES (0% ,% 


us Choirs. 74 short pieces of sacred 
guste © pe = character, such as your choir needs. 


Tie TEMPERANCE CRUSADE (c's: %o" 


d Edwin Moore. Earnest, ee 
1, 0. Eeperry end music, which will be most wel- 
oe 10 e best classes of temperance workers. 


d By L, O. 
SONG HARMONY (90 cts; 8 don. By 2 the 


book ill suit you for this winter’s poinsing 
book, ee 4180 an appropriate and. good book for, 


High schools. 


Adopt without fear, for Graded Schools, our 
ANUAL (Book 1, 30 cts,, $8 doz, ; or, Book 
an ieee zante diapiet difcre 
Admirably Pp e ren 
Bs. Me choal itfe, with plain instructions and best of 
music. 
for mactios in your Singing Society one of 
PE apn Xs and bead nul Ga NTATAS sennd tor Jist), 
ee. Orntoro, and Festivals, ppd woe 

, for Fa 
~ ed DAIRY MAIDS SU} 


d eas: 
a | ry or oA age ohlidren, i, Mes 














.80 doz, Lewis; 
Tew TRANG vis SITOR 


A TIONS (30 sok) § or the MING. 
Or OF MOT sate sy cts, ; $2.28 doz.), 
by Mrs. easkconar 
Any book mailed for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 87 Broadway, New York. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Ward & Drummond’s Christmas Carols, 
N 1 Six new pieces Geibel, Porter, 
0. Nichols, rkpa . and others. 
Price, $2.20.per 100 copies, mail, postpaid; singie 
copies, 3 cents. 











The great demand for our last year’s carols and 
services have induced us to bring out a new edition. 


They are: 
THE BABE DIVINE. responsive 


Service. Words and music by George Randall. 
This is one of the best services we ever issued. 
Price, $4.00 per 100; single copies, 5 cents. 


WARD & DRUMMOND’S&:'*3" 


Carols,No. 
10. $2.20 per 100; 3 cents a copy. 
Samples of the three mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


In addition to the above, we keep all the different 
Xmas services, no matter by whom published, and 
supply them at the lowest ra’ Don't t scare ged 
orders. You can sav’ oume al and money by se pg to 
us. We specially peptoues the Chureh and Sunday- 
school Music Pub. Co., John J. Hood; and W. J. Shuey. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
111 Broadway, New York City. 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC! 


OUR CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. 1. 
Betting forth the birth of our Saviour in five beautiful 
Charles H. Sunderland, 


—- 1s, under! ’ ’ 
by mail by A per 100, by express. 
‘OUR GREAT MESSIAH. 


A service of Scriptureand song. By Emma Pittand 
Game” ice, 5c. each, mail ; $4.00 per 100, 


express, 
GLIMPSES OF BETHLEHEM, No. 7. 


dmecvige p of responsive readin, ~~ main, ‘By Emma 
itt and others. Price, 5c. eac 11; $3.7. yee ee, 
Poets serv: palecrt Rate tn word editio 


ANTHEM COLLECTION, No. 1. 
Containing “Glory to God,” by Frank L. Armstrong, 
and ‘* Tell¢ve the Daughter of Zion,” by W. J. Kirk- 
patrick. Price, 10c. each ; $1.00 per r doz. 

Our Christmas Bulletin gontains & list of all 
other Christmas music published. It is sent free. 
CGOODENOUCH & WOCLOM CO., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


FESTIVAL OF JOY. 


New Christmas Service. 
Price, 5 Cents ; $4.00 per Hundred. 
By mail, 60c. per doz. ; $4.50 per hundred, 
Also other Services, as follows: 
Dawn of Peace, } Price as above. The 











Holy One of Israel, three mailed on 
Morning Star. receipt of 10 cents. 


CANTATA, 
$1.25 eee Sas 5 ; 


MERRY CHRISTMAS. }?"'°Sua.t0:be! i: 
Abridged Edition, 5c. ; $4.00 per pare 
Our new Sunday-School Music Book, 


HAPPY CREETINCS, 


Has a Fare bes a mp COMMIS AS MUSIC, oak 
for general use equaled, Specimen copy, 25 cts, 


ASA nULL, 180 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


TH Git OF GOD! asc 


eS 


ISRARL’S PROMISED DAY, ‘2 S207 
THE MZONDROUS BIRTH &.. 25%, 


Three excellent Christmas Services, having 
appropriate Carols, Readings, Recitations,etc. 
Price & cents each, 50 cents per doz., matled. 
SAMPLES OF THE THREE SENT FOR TEN CTS. 


John J. Hood, ritizésetiin 


* BETHLEHEM.” 


A NEW RESPONSIVE 


CH RISTMAS. SERVICE. 











Sunday School Publications. 





year has exceeded 125,000 copies per week, 


among whom are: 


ot Princeton, those on the Old Testament. 


will give his vigorous “Teaching Points.” 
will supply “Illustrative Applications.” 


The Sunday School Times. A 16 page weekly paper for superintendents, 
pastors, teachers. the older scholars, and all Bible students, This paper has been so 
widely adopted by schools of all denominations that its regular issue during.the past 


The variety of reading matter, outside of the lesson department, will for 1890, include 
special articles, already definitely arranged for, trom many. eminent Christian writera, 


Rt. Hon. William Ewart Gladstone,.M. P., who will write on “The Old 
Testament in the Light of Modern Study and Criticism ;” 
Farrar, Professor A. H. Sayce, and Miss Amelia B. Edwards,—of England ; 
Professor Franz Delitzsch of Germany; Professor Godet of Switzerland ; 
and, from America, the Rev. Dr. R. 8S. Storrs of Brooklyn, President Patton of 
Princeton, Professor Fisher of Yale University, Professors Briggs and Schaff 
of Union Theological Seminary, Bishop Foss ot the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
President Broadus o! the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

The International Sunday-school lessons will be treated in The Sunday Schoo] Times 
each week, during 1890, as follows :—President Dwight, of Yale University, will 
furnish the “ Critical Notes’’ on the New Testament lessons, and Professor Green, 
Dr. Cunningham Geikie, of England, 
will present, in his graphic way, ‘“‘The Lesson Story.” 
McLaren, of England, will continue his practical lesson articles. Bishop Warren 

Dr. Trambull, the Editor of the paper, 
Dr. A. F. Schauffler will continue the 
“Teaching Hints,”.as will Faith Latimer the “Hints tor the Primary Teacher;” 
while the “ Oriental Lesson-Lights”’ will come from the pen of Canon Tristram, of 
England, the noted Palestinian traveler and writer. 

REDUCED TERMS: One copy, one year, $1.50 ;, to ministers, $1.00. School clubs for 
any number of copies (more than one) mailed to individual addresses, $1.00 each per year. 
Five or more copies in 4 package to one address, 50 cents each per year, 


Bishop Ellicott, Canon 


The eloquent Dr. Alexander 





The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


Issued quarterly. 16 pages. 
the study of the International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly 
the aim has been to present a briet and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar 
would undertake, rather than a complicated one which he would let alone. It is pre- 
pared by a skilled worker at lesson helps. It is cheaper even than Lesson Leaves. Five 
or more copies, one cent each per quarter; four cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 


A brief help to 








The Scholar’s Magazine. 


each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


. 


A 82 page monthly publication, containing whole- 
some home reading for the scholars, also the International Sunday-school lessons. 
believed that this magazine will at once find its way into thousands oi schools. Surely 
its price will not be a bartier. The January number contains stories and articles by 
F. B. Stanford, Emily Huntington Miller, Rey. Edward A. Rand, Mrs. J. B. M. Bristor, 
and Eben E. Rextord. One copy, one year, twenty-five cents; five of more, one cent 
Specimen copies free. 


It is 





Pocket Edition of the International Sunday-schoo! lessons, with both the Com- 
mon and the Revised Version, given in full on opposite pages. A little book (24 x4 
inches, 186 pages) containing all the lessons of the year, and 52 blank pages for notes, It 
is printed on thin. tough paper. and neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and 
gold. Abouta quarter of an inch thick. Just the thing tor those who wish to look over 
the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christrias. 
Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty cents each. Bound in fine 
leather, fifty cents; five or more, forty cents each. 


* JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.isHEr, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Christmas Entertainments | 1939 





ee on Present.—A new Can- 

ROSBY aud CarRyt FLORIO. 

Bright. Original, i not difficult Dialogues, Reci- 

tations, Soios, Duets, and Choruses. Imparting a 

most beautiful and impressive lesson. Sure to 
give satisfaction. Priee, 30 Cents, 

Santa Claus’ Prize and who Got It.—Dr. 
DOANE’s latest Cantata is one of the most eee 
tive of his Series. A pe em. Affordin 
very fascinating Sunda achoo Christmas exh i" 
tion. Price, 30 Cen 





The Meneees and the Manger.—A new Ser- 
vice by the Rev. Ropert LowkRy. An arrange- 
ment oe Scripture selections interspersed with 
fresh and stirring hymns set to original ~aes, 
appropriate to the festival of the Advent. 16 pages. 

Price, 5 cents each, $4 per 100. 


Christmas Annual No. 20.—Contains an ample 
supply of new and original carols by the best com- 


4 cents each, $3 per 100. 


B® A full Catalogue of our other popular Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Music sent on request. 


76 East Ninth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


81 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO. 





THE CHRIST CHILD. 


é new service for CHRISTMAS, with music, by 
Messrs, LEINBACH and Hitt. Original and fresh. 

Separate pd for cornet. ~ cop’ om any per = 
Tess ; e copies free to super! 

ans rth Piece if ss 


CHAS. G. FISHER, 
907 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





NTHEMS. ___HERBERT’s ANTHEMS Is the title 
of the latest anton book. Every 


jece is bright and to chorus 
‘hoirs. 208 be pos th i oFsane score, Returnable 


comple, 0a, Frias Bs Gon Fado express, not prepaid. 


A Concert Exercise for 

The Harvest Festival. Thankegivingand Har 

vest Home, consisting of al Songs and Recita- 

Soak Se a lange and snvailchi dren, »by seue H. Brown 
more. Price 


doz. paid; 
ti ber per 100, not id. Fille llmore 8t., 
a 36 0. & Drummond .7)1 Broadway, N.Y: 


ct aa 


ne te. Ree Ry 











He 





A eT. pn rds, accom 
e's. Rice ae oonss 


PILGRIM Seri prawe sae rvrcms. 
Ww. tmas, 
CORONATION unique purview, Also, 1 Onristinas 
IV. Manger Child. IX. Child Immanuel. 


5 cents each; 100 copies, $4.00. Samples free. Cone’L 
8. 8. & PUBLISHING SocrEry, Boston and Chicago. 








| oak yp ede ad in & CAROLS 
lor the puntos School, &c, Im- 


Reapll\GEs ee rt 


express 
perl00. J.H. Kursenkhabe &Sons, Harrisburg, Pa, 
-school and a 


SONG took. ay 8. Myz 
PRIZE syle. or dou Bo ay it. oo 








Boards. W. W. 


Queers |My | Gita anaes 


ment, by JosHvua SMITH 
and ALFRED BEIRLY. Sample copies. 6 cents each. 


CHRISTMAS GEMS, tra2thticnss 


Recitations, Well bound. Price, 50 cents. 
R, R. MCCABE & CO., 68 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





MI-STORY OF THE. WAR 


Livermore 


St own mers of “FOUR YEARS PERSONAL EXPRAL 
ENCE AS AURSK” in Hos 


nee ne] pind ad 
ve Extra Terms. Write for Tor clyou are to 
THINGTON & ©0., Hartford, Co 


AGENTS WAATED 
DAISY 


Pillow Sham Holder 





and 
Preights and give 
A. D. WY. 









W. B. NUTTING, 182 Hanover &t., Boston, 


DO YOU SEE THIS. 


ANT to hear on dy from a aemathie men and mee 
That are tired of on-Sensical ad 
tisements, offering muc oa y any That are ville 
to do easy, honest work for liberal ary. (Not | iy ng 
Address FRANKLIN PUTNAM, 4 93 Canai Bee Nt 


LS SALARY 000 EXPENS ap ot 


id 
Agents tosell 310 BBO ve our ‘plan. parion, tit, Ball? 
iporficare wi wile ‘_ 
Chicago, 














tional on sales. azo 
, Without com: 
you, JOHN O. Wi It #0 


GENTS WANTED to sell BEAUTIFUL 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, with illuminated 
lithograph covers, elegantly illustrated. All prices. 
Liberal discounts. Handsome premiums. Address, 
HM, J.SMATH & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED 3:7 Pureiueey 
endorsed by a ‘denominations. Special Terms. 
T. T. Tasker, Sr., Pub’r, 021 Arch St,, Phila, 
§)9.75 A DAY Ansconter ce teas. Wns 


rite 
at once. Franklin Pub. Co., Richmond, Va. 


Scroll Sawyer. 


On receipt of 15 r 
will er ith 

















Suibber 
beantiful 
miniature desi 
scroll se egy and my 
forty-page fiustrated 
catalogue of scroll 
sa lathes, fancy 
metal orna- 
ments for fancy work, 
small locks, ‘fan 
hinges, catches, cloc 
movements, en .» OF 
send 6c. for e 
and miniatured ‘as, 


Pocket Knives, 


Great inducements in 
way of premiums, 
H, POMEROY 


Divisione 
216-220 Asylum ma dtroet, 








COMBINING 5 ARTICLE 
OF FURNITURE . 








TIMKEN S SPRING VEWICLES 
you Hest Satisinction. 


Try One, Will give you est 


SAFE INVESTMENT 


FARRAND & VOTE Y 


wt: ORGAN S oe 


DETROIT. MICH. 














WE SELL 
riAnes. CANS ..., 
Sea ¥. 
ORGAN 22.: Brtacinins Se Pip. Ogee, og 


ONT BUY till secing th falegme Bue 
D DETT ORGAN Co., Lisl ted, Erie, * 











400 RECITATIONS 


AND READINGS. We will send to any address, on 
receipt of 30c.,a handsome book, bound in paper cover, 
and containing 400 of the best recitations ever issued. 
Address, J. 8. ILVIE, Pub.,57 Rose 8t., New 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


f GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 


ork, 














Nos. 303-404—170-604. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & 00, 
Limited, 607 Market ™ 
Send 25 cents for illustrated catalogue. 
PATENTS KF. A. aanlngeon, D.C. 
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TOOL aoe 











A BEAUTIFUL (Stem Wind) Lad 
Gent’s Hunting Case ft hag 
DLD FILLED 
WATCH © 
ith ELCIN, WALTHAM, or 


American Lever 2 
Wasranen to wene We Bo Ports 
lity cane te ee 4s sold at 
ore 
that will pap 
PENN ATCH °., ° enuieeaiek: 
§ (40 &. Third St., Philadelphia. 


DO YOU WANT j*e-erena ATION REDUCES COST 
h SOLD WATCH 2c STONE Shh 1H 


0. 
Street, etnenrvasre dae ¥ 














you to have, } 
write to 
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SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 








PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is Dra ant weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 


COPY, one year, $1.50 

e copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5,00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
pee $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


vance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or arty set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will ght with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
80 cents each. 








be ordered sent pery 
y 


The panere foraclub ma 
to individual adresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
cents each, when so de- 


: “ap one address, at 
By no package of less than five copies can thus 
sen 


‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
Others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
Sllowed for every ten copies paid for in aclub of either 
character. 

Additions may be made at ony time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
yoee, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

@ as the papers may be required. 

Subscribers asking to bave the direction of a paper 

changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 

to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
bop county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per 
#0n than the one who sent the previous subscription, 

h peepen will oblige the publisher by stating that 
club he subscribes for takes the place of tke one 
rmed last year by 

paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 

the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 

for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 

ration of the subscription. Renewals should 
made early, 

per to en- 





Enough copies of any one issue of the 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 












CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 


R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 
fying the skin of children and infants, and 
‘preventing minor blemishes and inherited skin 
iseases becoming chronic, CuTICURA MEDICATED 
ILET SoaP is immeasurably superior to every 
other skin soap yet prepared. 
rr ifies and invigorates the pores of the skin, 
an parts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus furnishing an outlet for unwholesome mattcr, 
which, if retained, creates pimples, blackh 
flushes and other complexional disfigurations, 

Its gentle and continous action on these natur 
Mapetgatone of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
soft, flexible and healthy, and prevents rough, red, 
cracked, and scaly skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the’ 
Potrer Drve aND CHEMICAL Co,, Boston, Mass. 

4@~ Send for ‘“ How to Beautify the Skin:” 





prevented by CuTicuRA MEDICATED Soap. 





Pl Mrs blackheads, chapped and oily skin 






cABLISY- 
CABL He, 


i8ol 


pherous 


FOR 


a 





An elegant dressi 
exquisitely perfu aah 
Removes all impuri- 
ties from. the scalp, 
sc baldness and gray hair, and causes 
hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 
Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 
BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


pO You KNOW fr 


ny 
To cause, 
WIN! LIME 





mcy of which isthe proximate cause 
Consumption. For Coughs, B chiti 
‘eak Night Sweats, and all Th 


aes Gh aces eat 
Chemists, 162 William Street, New York. wh 
BLAIR’S 
DICESTIVE TABLETS. 
The best remedy for 
WIDIGESTION, ACID STOMACH, HEART-BURN, Etc. 
They are get up in substantial me’ 


tal cases, 
taize hape to carry in pocket, thereby 
Sanoding a remedy always at wana witon wanben 
HENRY C. BLAIR’S SONS, 
Walnut and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia. 


ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


WE MAIL FREE spaveta 















‘Healthy Exercise 


That’s what the work of washing clothes 
and cleaning house amounts to when it’s 


done with Pyles Pearline. Little 
orno rubbing; no drudgery; less 
annoyance; more comfort ; 
morecleanliness; more econ- 
omy; and a large saving of : 
gear andtearon allsides. You'll find directions on back eee 
age, for easy washing. It will cost you five cents to try it. 
rocer has Pearline—nothing else gives satisfaction tothe mill- 
ions of women who use and have been using PEARLINE for 


years—women who rely on their brains to save their backs. 
’ Peddlersand some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations which they 
Beware claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ thesame as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—they are 


not, and besides are dangerous. rAn 




















very 


TAMES PYLE, New York. 











WHAT 


SCOTT'S | ousourron 
EMULSION couchs. 
1S TAKEN FOR | GOLDS a sssoe 








Wonderful Flesh Producer. 

Many have gained one pound 
per day by its use. 

Scott's Emulsion is not a secret 
remedy. It a ~ — 
i roperties of the phos- 
phites nd pure Rarvaginn Cod 
Caves Oil, the potency of both 
being largely increased. It is used 
by Physicians all over the world, 

PALATABLE AS MILK. 

Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & PONE. Chamists, N. Ye 





ALL HOUSEKEEPERS 
if they regard Health one Economy, should buy 
A. B, C, WHITE OATS 
art eet 


UICKLY PREPARED 
ast DISH. 





Seld by All Grocers.—Send for circul: &c., to 
The Donen Mfr. Co,.,83 Murray St.. New York, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & 00.’S 


sHreaktast Cocoa 
a Geun 
No Chemicals 
Eonar 


po’ 
BILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


every ‘ot 


icine, but a steam-coo! 
FOOD Sy 


on Palmer, 




























Perforated 
and Self 
Waste Consuming CANDLES are 
unegualed. BOYCE BROTHERS, 
Philadelphia, SoleAg’ ts, UnitedStates, 


BEST |THE PERFECTIO 


and NO 
DRIP 











BUY A 


SteelEdge Dust Pan 


And you will accept no 
other as a gift. 








Fom SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 





Strange, but True. 

On the last page of this paper is a 
large advertisement of a prominent 
soap-manufacturing firm of Buffalo. 
The offer is a peculiar one, from 
the fact that this firm will send one 
Great Bargain Box of Soaps 
(household and toilet, enough to last 
a family one year), freight charges all 
paid, on 30 days’ trial, to any one who 
will send a postal card with name and 
shipping address on it. 

They also send quite an array of 
presents to those who buy. For de- 
tails, see advertisement. 

J. D. Larkin & Co. are a firm of 
many years’ standing, in Buffalo, N. Y.; 
reliable, and rank as first-class business 
men. They certainly show great faith 
in their goods—Sweet Home. Soap— 
when they will pay all charges of de- 
livering a case for inspection to any 
one who will send for it. A liberal 
offer like theirs should bring them 
many applications, especially as no 
risk is incurred, beyond the cost of a 
postal card, on the part of those who 
send in their address to this firm. 


TETLEY’S 


INDIA AND CEYLON 


TEAS. 


The most exquisite ever brought to America. 
They have superceded all growthvin the market 
of Great Britain. Guaranteed absolutely pure. 

THE WORLD GROWS NOTHING FINER. 
SOLD BY 








H. O'NEILL & CO ‘ New York. 
RIDLEY & ‘ ° New York. 
WECHSLER & ABRAHAM, ;: Brooklyn. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, , . Philadelphia. 
JORDAN, MARSH, & Go., Boston. 
CHAS. GOSSAGE & CO., Chicago. 
CARSON, PIRIE, & CO., . ; Chicago. 
D. H. HOLMES, é New Orleans, 
No. 1 Quality, 70c. per tb. 
No. 2 as 50c. “ 


Sold in one-half and one pound packages. 
JOSEPH TEILEY & Co., 
31 Fenchurch St., London, England, 
New York Office, 27 and 29 White Street. 








G.W.COR.I2TY &MARKET STS. 3 
* @ & # PHILADELPHIA BA. 


9 FARM. # No farmer can 
PAE moh ian sheen ck 
any address. W. ATIEE BURPEE & Oo. Philadelphia, 


IF YOU WANT ROSES, 


LOWER or VEGETABLE SEEDS, send for 
our new Guide. THE DINGEE & CONAEBD 
Co.. West Grove, Pa. 











NDERWEAR 





A new Fabric for Underwear 
superior to Silk or Wool. A pro. 
tection against Colds. 

Sold by leading Merchants, 
Catalogues sent on application. 








BALL'S CORSETS ae Boned Wi KABD, 


‘FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. “ 
Cuicaco Corset Co. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 





‘“““00D SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 

Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CoRs- 
LINE CorRsETs are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone, 











INDUCEMENTS IN 
DRESS GOODS. 


We invite specia: attention to the follow- 
ing five lines of seasonable, all-wooi, low- 
priced fabrics, 52 inches wide: 


One line Plaids $100 worth $1 25 
“és (t} 1 25 


“Mixtures 100 
« =“ ‘Stripes 100 “™ 125 
“  “ Combination 
Plaids 100 * 125 
« * Stripes 100 “ 150 


These goods merit an early examination. 
Samples sent on request. 


James McCreer & Co, 


Broadway and [ith Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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va READ 





295 Church St., N. ¥. BOSTON. 
Mention The Sunday School Times, 





LL needing Fences,Gates, Arbors, WindowGu: 

Trellises, etc. write for our illus. price list, imaiied 

Ganga WW: me pauded Metsi Ges Shtenes, 
. NW. e' 

bt. Louis Expanded Metal Ce. St Leu’ 


FLOBENCE HOME NEEDLEWORK. 
The 1889 edition series 
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4 within —— of all. 
paves ib. cans only manufac- 
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warrant every piece of 
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our 


! yap Silk Manufacturers 
inthe U.S Established 
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we offer these Dress 
in Gros Grains, Sat- 
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Bank, Wind- 
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SPECIAL SALE. 


SHOULDER 


CAPES 


MADE OF 
PERSIAN LAMB, 
ASTRACHAN, 
SABLE, ~ 
MINK, 
SEAL, ete., 
and 


PERSIAN LAMB, with Seal. 
ALASKA SEAL, with Sable, 
ALASKA SEAL, with Mink. 





Weguarantee our Shoulder Capes to be : 


CORRECT IN STYLE, 
PERFECT IN SHAPE, 
SUPERIOR IN WORKMANSHIP, 
han similar sold b 
At beatae Se npn bares foe ez goods y 
yoneeers THIS WEEK. 
Astrachan Shoulder ber eel dei 
Cape Seal Cropton dye) Ca 
(Cannot be distingu: 
Persian Lamb Capes....ccecsseecseersonerees 
Sable Capes ee 15 inches long). 
Alaska Seal Muffs 





etalon for on ILLUSTRATED CaTaLoGusEif you live 


6th Ave. & 20th St., 


NEW Tork. 


E BELIEVE IT’S WORTH your 


hundred that come to buy. 


WHY ? 


FIRST.—We have all the kinds of clothing wanted. 
can be relied upon. 


them. No middle profits. 
We can serve you well, tho’ at.a distance. 


Sampies and designs furnished on application. 


know- 


ing—We sell to Ninety-seven of every 


NEXT.—We have the confidence of the people that our materials and workmanship 


| NEXT.—The prices are as reasonable as a manufacturer can conscientiously make 


Our supply department by mail is one of the important features of our business. 


The most particular buyers are delighted with our $25.00 Montagnac Overcoat. 


WANAMAKER &« BROWN, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





O'NEILL'S 
Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New 


when shopping in this city. 
We carry the largest stock of 


and other articles of attire, in this city. 
Wo can thes rere. romise excellent value for your money. ¢ 


use. Fine stook ro plenty of room to accommodate customers. 


__ Don’t forget us when you want Christmas presents. 


York. 


The readers of The Sunday School Times will always find something worth the trip to our store, 


MILLINERY, JACKETS, COSTUMES, SMALL WARES, 


RS will please bear us in mind, when in want of the nocesasios for household 
We won't say anything special about our chima and glassware,—only ask you to come and see. 
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GerWe have accumulated a stock of our .,s** 
CRLEBRATED 975 ORGANS, ree) 
and in order to make room for Ou ag 24 
Holiday Styles now tho next 5 on 
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tna! 
perry Trea CORNISH & CO.wew sense: 


WILTONS TO INGRAINS. 


We = not offer as a leader any particular 


" CARPETS, 


But a full line, choice in selection of patterns, 
beautiful in coloring, and for fabric is not to 
be excelled by any in the market, To the 
manufacture of these goods, from the finest and 
most delicately finished Wiltons to the strong 
and durable ingrains, our personal attention is 
given. Therefore we are enabled to give to 
the purchaser full value. 


OUR BARGAIN DEPARTMENT. 


In this room in our basement is a large 
stock of goods, which consists of the last pieee 
or pieces of carpets of patterns not making. 
As the sales:in thi 

creasing, customers wall do well to make an 
early purchase, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
809 and 811 Chestnut on 
PHILADELPHIA. 














»BAXTERC.S SWAN 







te CHURCH, HALL ax» LOD 
FURNITUR 


dist cee VARIETY. 
in 
is eur See ee 
CHURCH, 
LODGE, ' 
PARLOR. 


8. ¢ "SMALL 
& CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
Catalogues sent. 











Cosme 


H. MEQRTERS OF SHURCH DAMASK®: 
SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of f PULPIT SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY 
Send for aban 


MAGIC Res 
LANTERNS ilsttcine' ever" 
man with small capital. | Beat ap pexate new 
ENO: HW PIERDE 140 8 41th ae ronege 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75¢. 
Send for illustrated 
price-list. 
« ©. A. HART & ©O,, 
183 N, 34 St.,. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BANNERS and FLAGS 
For os Same rae Xonar a henry Btteets 


MA. 
Philadelphia Send for ‘Tinstwaved price lists. 
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(naming this paper), and we will onal ye you our 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. City. 


or Public Bs ions, ah. for MAK 
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py mag ay and dealers, and ship to all 
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FLAGS AND BANNERS | 
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WE ANTICIPATE YOUR WANTS. 











Rees the months of June and July we ar- 


roma to keep a manufacturer of SILVER 
RE busy, and so ordered 3,000 pieces 


he silver-plated tea-pots, cream pitchers, 

sugar bowls, and pickle h 

our price, Choice of an 

$1.98 each, about half other prices. 
Our European buyer has sent us the most 


complete assortment of DOLLS to be found 


in the United States, 15c. up to $38.00 each. 
On all of our five floors, 100175 feet, 
you can purchase Dr 


urnishings, or ANYTHING you 


desire at lower prices than elsewhere. 


Price-lists sent at request. 


A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


Brooklyn, IN. YW. 


olders with fork, at 
or one of each at 


Goods, House 





MADE TO ORDER 
FROM YOUR OWN 


PANTS “2: 
$3. $4. $5. 


SUITS from $12 up. OVERCOATS from $11 up. 

GUARANTEED A PERFECT 4 
ALL WCOL. LATE PATTERNS 

and the Honest of Years ago, 


We Make the Cloth 
We Take your Measure ro We SAVE You 
We Make the Pants } Three Profits 
and guarantee Better bay’ eleewbers. than the same 

We can readily do t his beigase (ins! of gecuring 
wees a convert it into os Pants you w rons veda 


the market for odd lots and Spacehoes 
lf-me: nd a ta 
sont five,” Wo refer to Beventh’ Net! t age pienenre 





Established 1825. DELAWARE WOOLEN MILIS 
Office—N.W. Oor. Fourth & Market Sts., Philadelphia, s 
samples of cloth the famous Plymouth I 
FREE * Rock $8 IT QUIR 


Pants are cut from, including 
self-measurement y ta ‘apy | linen tape-measure 


if you mention ose ddress, PLYMOUTH 
ROOK PANTS CO. wii to 1 17 Eliot St., Boston, Mass. 


STRONG 
IT NEVER WEARS OUT, 











Dry Goods by Mail. 





Prices Lowest. 


LE BOUTILLIER 


BLACK. ‘STockinas, 
P. Robinson Co. Dye. 
Gan Refunded if they 










- Dents deceived by cheap tmtt 
on < Cetve: chea; 
I. P. FRINK, sst Pearl St., aN. Ye 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS’ 
ERS, 
timate given 0: Geet and damscipdrenoie: 

logue furnished . a i DENCR 


J. 
No. 36 South oa8 than Philadelphia, Pa. 











CHURCH WHEELER REFLECTOR ca, 
ngton St., Boston, 
|LIGH T! sents citer 





PEARLES The Dest He any 


METAL Give measures for an estimate, 
CEILINGS 15 nose strvect: Now York, 
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Broadway and lith St., N. ¥. 
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“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.” 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO. 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year 
the dirt ina house would be kept down and when 
time came it would be a pleasant 

taskinstead of the dreadful timeitusuallyis. No34. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 


308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL, $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
: all other claimss.,................00000 1, 
‘Surplus over all Liabilities.,...... 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1989. 
$2,500, 





THOS. H, ee re a President 


|, Secretary, 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 


Samuel 
elen. 


WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 
Fai » Nebras 


W elsh, Jr., 








air ka, 
great experience in loaning money in Nebraska 
for persons t. # loans Soae absolutely safe. 
net to lenders, 7 to 9 per cent. Time, one to six 
years. For details and references, write for circ’ L 


| O NOT BUY FLORIDA 


Groves, Transportation Tickets, Books, 
or aapeee Winter Board, until ‘ou send stamp 


0. M. © ’ 
SMEARS 99 Franklin Street, New York. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 

For example of its operation, address the com- 
pany, giving your age. 

A. KEAN & CO., Bankers. Established 1860, 

e New York, 115 Broadway; Chicago, 100 Wash- 

ington St. Transact all business in the line of general 

BANKING and deal in MUNICIPAL Bonps and other 

7 $ t M 














paying 4to 7%. Correspondence solicited, 


FLORIDA. 


Go TO 
DELAND AND LAKE HELEN. 


WHY GO TO DrELAND AND 
LAKE HELEN? 


e 
We reply, because they are not only two of the most 
delightful places in Florida, but are universally con- 
cote to be among the healthiest places in the 


Impressions of DeLand. 


My impressions of DeLand on viewing it from the 
balcony of the Parceland Hotel, was that it was one 
of the prettiest cities in Florida. My conviction as I 
viewed it from the oe on the third story of the 
university building, was that it was without excep- 
tion the prettiest in Florida, Most Florida cities 
convey the impression, under a bird's-eye view, that, 
like Topsy, ‘they just growed.” DeLand shows every 
indication of having been carefully planned, and de- 
veloped in accordance with a preconceived design. It 
is a city of omapte spaces, with park-like stretches of 
the original pine forest and a vast area of orange 
grove within the city limits. Parceland Hotel has an 
orange grove on one side and an acre of lofty, heaven- 
kissing pines on the other. So it is with private resi- 
dences, Most of them are either in the midst ot 
orange groves, or situated on one side of the lot, with 
orange-trees filling the remainder, From any com- 
mandin — the city looks like a vast orange plan- 
tation with a clustering town in the center, and houses 
dotted here and there amid the verduous foliage.— 
C. H. Jon xs, in letter, February, 1888, in Times-Union, 


Lake Helen, Florida. 


The uncommon beauty of the place caught the eye 
of wealthy visitors, and immediately cottages began 
tospring 7 on the shores of Lake Helen. Queen Anne 
cottages, designed by Mace, the Ohio architect, and 
roomy verandahed dwellings, vie with each other in 
beauty.. These are pain n delicate and pretty 
shades,—grays, drabs, creams, etc.,—with gables, 
towers, baiconies, and other features in keeping with 
their styles. In fact, everything about Lake Helen is 
ornamental. Even the shops and stables are pretty 
enough to live in. 


- Hotels of DeLand and Lake 
Helen, Florida: 


DeLand has four and Lake Helen has two good 
home-like hotels, with tables good enough for the 
most ious taste, and with prices that will strike 
every one as very reasonable, besides a score or more 
of well-kept boarding-houses. The hotel at Lak: 
Helen, which Mr. DeLand has e 
House (or Piney Woods Hotel of Florida) 

lete, with absolutely every- 


whole, el it and com 
ety suit the most fastidious, 


thing in a style that m 


Piney Woods Hotel of Florida, 


Harlan Hotel, 


Enlarged and improved. Capacity doubled in 1886, 
Batis. yee in 188), ae at i a Sa 
ennis, ue’ rds, boating, bowling- 
alley, ete. Table supplied with the best of everything. 
h vegetables and berries from hotel garden every 
day. Milk in abundance. 
Pake Helen, Florida, is on the Atlantic and Western 
Railroad, eight miles from Blue Springs Landing, on 
the St. John’s River. 


THE HARLAN HOTEL, 
Lake Helen, Florida, 


Is located in a pine grove overlooking a beautiful 
lake. It has accommodations for over one hundred 
guests. Itisnewand modern. Conveniently arranged, 
and its pa are in the highest degree cheer- 
ful and pleasant. The climate here is celebrated for 
its evenness and healthfulness, 

The HARLAN will be opened for its sixth season on 
November 20, 1889. Terms, $2.00 to $2.50 per day. 





K. A. WYAT®, Manager. 
H. A. DELAND, Proprietor. 


The Most Delightful Places in the South. | 


THE KANSAS INVESTMENT C1, 


Topeka, Kansas. | 791 Qnsvoushize st.» 
Phila.—t14 S, 4th St.; E. A. & W. T. Barber, Managers. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 


Conservative Investment Securities. 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000, 
HERkBERT E. BALL, President, Topeka, Kansas, 
Grorer C, MORRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Mass. 


DIRECTORS, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
ton, Mass, 
HON. JOSHUA G. HALL, 
Dover, N. H., Ex- —. of Congress, Director Dover 


ational Bank, 
tpovtence, x. LCi: ANTHONY ca waceal 
* reen nthon Oo 
Dealers in Boots and hoes ; Director ‘Traders’ 
National Bank. 
ISAAC J. CARR, 
» Me., President Gardiner National Bank, 
EDWIN A. SMITH, 
Providence, R. I., Cashier City National Bank. 


W. H. hes! an 
Kansas City, Mo., Cashier of Armour Banking Co. 
HON. N. C. McFARLAND, 
Topeka, Kansas, Ex-Commissioner General Land Office. 
‘ “ WILLIAM SIMS, 2 
‘opeka, Kan: President State Board of Agricultus 
Vice President First National Bank, nf 
DR. REID ALEXANDER, 
General Surgeon Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska Railway, 
HERBERT E. BALL, Presipent, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
GEORGE C. MORRELL, Vice-Presipexr, 
ton, Mass, 
BENNETT R. WHEELER, Secretary, 
Topeka, Taneae x 
SYLVANUS L. LEAVITT, Manacer City Deprr., 
Topeka, Director Kansas National Bank. 


Qaerti 





G. J. WILMOT, GENERAL EXAMINE! 
Kansas City, Mo., Manager Kansas City Olfice. , 


BYRON ROBERTS, Auprror 

Topeka, Kansas, Treasurer Shawnee County, Kansas. 
RANKIN MASON, Auoptror, 

Topeka, Kansas, Jones & Mason, Attorneys at Law. 

, B.M. cand Soren, 
Topeka, Kansas, Vice-President ik of Topeka. 
HON. ALBERT H. HORTON, 
Topeka, Kansas Chief-Justice Supreme Court, 


seg HON. SAMUEL T. HOWE, 
Topeka, com President Kansas Na Bank; 
It 


reasurer State of 
ae a ect aha 
BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 
D GENT. 


PAYABLE 
ili Eamon 
Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 
For a descri Me tay send to GEO 


REE 
LEONARD, t, Office 9, 10 & 11 Adver- 
tiser Building, 246 Washington St., B: 


oston, Mass. 
% Solid Ness County yO 
6 inant J 857 
Securities, Boston. 
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Dumplings 


Royal Baking 


Powder 


Y No dessert is more delicious, wholesome 
and appetizing than a well-made dumpli 

filled with the fruit of the season. By the 

use of the Royal ae, Powder the crust jg 

always rendered light, flaky, tender and dj. 

gost le. Dumplings made with it, baked of 

iled, will be at and wholesome, and may 

be eaten steaming hot with perfect impunity, 

Recerpr.— One quart of flour; thoroughly mix with 

it three Nap ge of Royal Baking Powder and asmalj 

salt; rub web pon hedgue sighed) 

one % A 

the well mixed Petr ie mikes 


In all receipts calling for cream of tartar 
and soda, substitute Royal Baking Powder, 
Less trouble, never fails, makes more appe- 
tizing and wholesome food and is more eco. 
nomical.. Royal Baking Powder is specially 
made for use in the preparation of the finest 
and most delicate cookery. 











—-- 


HE Best Investment 

of surplus funds in sums 

of $250 and upwards is in 
our Six Per Cent. Deben- 
ture Bonds, based on the 
choice of improved proper- 
ties in the two Kansas Gitys. 

THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO, 
Kansas City, Kansas, 


B. F. Gusnn & Son, 
Philadelphia geenigers, 
555 North 17th 








DeLand and Lake Helen, 


Be pea, ent gets FLORIDA 


fr - to suit you. 
For full particulars, addr 
or tu PSM. A. DeLAND, Fairport, N. ¥. 


F ARMS Best soil, climate, and location in the 
South. J. F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va 


DO YOU 
WRITE? 


Der ot ope | Weaker aS 

















OVER $50,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 
ure of crops never known. Best all-the-year climatein 
the world. Soiiadapted to all kindsof farming. Plenty 
of water. w prices, and onw liberal terms. 
Cc. E. Siumons, Land Com. C. & N. W. R’y, Chicago, Ill. 





O YOU WRITE LETTERS? Copies of them will 
D save you timeand trouble. Use Bushnell’s Perfect 
Lae Copying Book. Nopressrequired. Letter size, 
$1.30; note size, $1.00. Sold by leading booksellers an 





stationers. A. BUSHNELL. Ag’t, 47S. 4th St., Phila.,Pa 








A special Mammoth Christmas Box to subscribers of The Sunday School Times contains 
_ 100 cakes Sweet Home Soap (a year’s supply for average family), finest made for laundry or 
household use ; numerous varieties of exquisite Toilet Soaps, Perfumery, six boxes Boraxine, 
Shaving Stick, various Toilet requisites, and 101 other presents. Price of Box, complete, 


$6.00, payable after you have had the goods 30 days. 
We pay all freights. 


trouble or expense to you.) 


(If not satisfactory 


Send orders direct to 


J. D. LARKIN & CO., 


FACTORIES—SENECA, HEACOCK, AND CARROLL STREETS, 


BUFFALO, 


NEW YORK. 





after trial, we remove without 





Some People Prefer 


ASK 
one extra 





to send cash with order. WE DO NOT 


present of value in the box, and ship the same 
day the order is received, freight prepaid, all 
other orders being filled in their regular turn. 


IT, but in such cases we place 





? United 








REFERENCES: . 
Commercial. Agencies, or any Banker in the 











Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 8 vertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
- - Vethe publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby, 
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